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NOTICE, 


A SpEcIAL SUPPLEMENT of THE SPEAKER will be 
published on OCTOBER 38RD. Advertisements for this 
number should reach The Manager, 115, Fleet Street, 
E.C., by October Ist. 


THE WEEK. 

On Wednesday the Queen’s reign 
reached a point at which it exceeds 
that of any other known in English 
histery. Any public celebration of 
this interesting event had been deprecated beforehand 
by Her Majesty, but there were many manifesta- 
tions, both public and private, of the hearty 
sympathy felt towards her by all classes of her 
subjects, and the newspapers published appreciative 
reviews of her unexampled reign. Her Majesty's 
health is such as to enable us to look forward with 
reasonable assurance to the anniversary of next 
June, when her reign will have extended over a 
period of sixty years, and when an event without 
precedent in English history will, no doubt, be 
fittingly celebrated. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Tue Emperor and Empress of Russia arrived in 
this country on Tuesday morning. They were re- 
ceived on landing at Leith by the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Connaught. Addresses were pre- 
sented to them by the representatives of Edinburgh 
and other local authorities before they took train 
for Balmoral. On the journey brief halts were made 
at Dundee and Aberdeen, and similar addresses of 
welcome presented. At Balmoral the Highlanders 
of the district, together with the Queen’s servants, 
received the illustrious visitors in the historic 
fashion which is still kept up at her Majesty's 
Highland home. Bonfires were lighted on the sur- 
rounding hills, there was a torchlight procession 
of the clansmen, and the Czar and Czaritza entered 
the Castle to the shrill music of the bagpipes. The 
visit is a private one, and every effort is being made, 
especially by the journalists of Paris, to emphasise 
its private and unofficial character. The more 
clearly this is brought out, the more genuine will be 
seen to be the welcome which has been given to the 
Czar and his consort, not only by the Queen and 
her family, but by all classes. This fact will, no 
doubt, be recognised by our distinguished visitors 
themselves. 





THE agitation on the subject of the atrocities in 
Turkey has gathered strength during the past week, 












and has now reached a height at which it is fairly 
to be compared with that of 1876. Last Sunday 
there were very few churches or chapels in Great 
Britain in which the sufferings of the Armenians 
and our duty towards them were not dwelt upon 
by the preachers of the day. Here and there the 
sentiments expressed were too unrestrained to 
be altogether wise or commendable. These 
were, however, the exceptions to the rule, The 
striking fact was that the lamentable apathy 
which prevailed so long had at last absolutely 
disappeared, and that in its place there was an 
almost universal avowal of passionate sympathy 
with the victims of a merciless oppression. 
The platform has not been behind the pulpit in 
giving utterance to that sympathy. It is impossible 
to enumerate the meetings which have been held to 
denounce the Sultan’s crimes during the past week. 
There does not seem to have been a single town in 
the country which has failed to give public ex- 
pression in this manner to its feelings. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory feature of this remarkable up- 
rising of national sentiment is the fact that it has 
come from the people at large, and that it has not 
been necessary to invoke great names, or to invite 
the aid of popular orators in order to fill the halls 
in which the nation has given voice to its opinions. 





Yet the great names have not been wanting. 
Lord Rosebery’s calm and statesmanlike letters 
have helped to steady public opinion at a moment 
when there was some danger lest the long-pent- 
up national indignation might assert itself in a 
dangerous manner. Mr. Gladstone has been busy 
not merely with his pen but with his voice. One 
remarkable utterance of his was his letter to the 
Editor of the Paris Figaro, in response to an 
invitation from that gentleman to offer some ad- 
vice to the French people. Mr. Gladstone, it need 
hardly be said, was too sagacious to accept this 
invitation in its entirety. No self-respecting nation 
cares to take advice from a foreigner. But with- 
out pretending to point out to the French people 
the path of duty, Mr. Gladstone gave a most 
powerful recital of the events connected with the 
recent history of Turkey, and of the impotence to 
which Europe has been reduced before the Assassin 
on the Throne. We shall be surprised if French- 
men, on reading his words, still remain deaf to the 
manifest call of duty. 





~ 





Ir was at a town’s meeting at Liverpool on 
Thursday that Mr. Gladstone’s voice was heard once 
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more pleading on behalf of an outraged people. His 
speech was in every respect a most remarkable one. 
It lasted for an hour and a quarter, and as a mere 
physical effort on the part of a man who is ap- 
proaching the end of his eighty-seventh year was 
extraordinary. But still more remarkable were the 
force and clearness of the venerable speaker's argu- 
ment, and the passionate warmth of his sentiments. 
After dwelling upon the unexampled wickedness 
of the Sultan, and the humiliating impotence of 
Europe, which has submitted meekly to an in- 
solence such as none ever ventured to display 
towards it before, Mr. Gladstone turned to the 
practical side of the question. This country, he 
thought, ought to make a final appeal to Abdul 
Hamid, and then to recall its Ambassador at 
Constantinople, at the same time dismissing the 
Turkish Ambassador in London. It should then 
make its appeal to Europe, and, offering every 
possible guarantee against any selfish action for its 
own advantage, should declare its readiness to under- 
take the coercion of the Sultan—single-handed if 
necessary. He did not believe that Europe would 
dare to put a veto upon its action; but if it were to 
do so, he refused to admit that Great Britain would 
be reduced to impotence in consequence. It would 
still be master of its own actions and could take its 
own course. The speech was in all respects a noble 
and most significant utterance. 


AmMonG the other notable speeches of the week 
was one delivered at Manchester by Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Bryce has been so long associated with the 
cause of the Armenians, and has so intimate a 
knowledge of their history, that his views upon 
the question are of special value. He gave his 
audience a thrilling account of some of those 
massacres in Asia Minor which have passed 
almost unnoticed by the general public, although 
they were duly noted at the time by the corre- 
spondents of THE SPEAKER and the Daily News. 
It is something that at last these hideous stories 
should be sinking into the hearts of the British 
people. Mr. Bryce evidently believes that the 
present manifestation of opinion in Great Britain 
will do good; but as a first step to the attain- 
ment of that good he holds it to be necessary 
that we should prove to the world that we are 
disinterested. “We ought formally to disclaim 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878, to meet 
Russia frankly, and offer to work fairly with her 
in endeavouring to put an end to these horrible 
massacres. If we adopted that plan we should 
find a revolution in the sentiments of Russia 
towards England, and it would mean the inaugura- 
tion of a new era of frankness,” 





NoTHinG has been more striking in all the ex- 
pressions of opinion during the week than the 
manifest desire to work, if possible, with Russia 
and the other Powers in putting an end to the reign 
of terror in Turkey. So far as we can gather it 
from the speeches and writings of those who have 
taken part in the agitation, the prevailing desire is 
to awake the consciences of the other nations of 
Europe, and to invite them to join us in a united 
effort to get rid of the demon on the Turkish 
throne. If that effort should fail, public opinion 
desires that this country should formally declare 
through its Government its readiness to act 
alone as the champion of outraged humanity, but 
should, at the same time, give any pledges that 
might be desired from it as to its freedom from 
selfish motives, and its determination to derive no 
profit from its work. If, in the face of such a 


declaration, Russia and the other Powers should 
formally declare their determination to oppose us 
in the work of mercy, upon them would lie the 
terrible responsibility. The general belief in this 





country is that no Christian Power would dare to 
accept such a responsibility, and that England would 
therefore, in the last resort, be free to undertake the 
chastisement of the Sultan without incurring the 
appalling risk of a general European war. 





THE papal bull on Anglican Orders, which was 
published in this country on Monday, seems to put 
an end for ever to an agitation which ought never 
to have been raised. The Pope, acting upon the 
advice of the prelates to whom he had remitted the 
question, declares emphatically and unreservedly 
against the contention that Anglican Orders can be 
regarded by the Roman Catholic Church as lawful. 
He denies to the Anglican bishops and clergy the 
possession of “the power of consecrating and offer- 
ing sacrificially the true body and blood of the Lord, 
and of ordaining ministers who, by the act of ordina- 
tion, became gifted with it.” The bull declares, in fact, 
that Anglican ordinations are absolutely null and 
utterly void, and that this decision is irrevocable. 
It is to be hoped that it will be accepted as irre- 
vocable by that section of the clergy which, not 
content with assimilating their ritual and their 
doctrines to that of Rome, have striven to obtain 
the acquiescence of the head of the Romish Church 
in their pretensions to supernatural powers. That 
it will abundantly satisfy the overwhelming majority 
of the people of this country need not be said. 


ALL this week the world has been 
waiting for some fresh development 
of the Eastern Question—it may 
be another outbreak of savagery at Constantinople 
or a decisive step on the part of some of the Western 
Powers—but it is waiting still. There have been 
ominous movements of the English, French, and 
Italian fleets in the Levant, and (it is reported) 
of the Russian Black Sea Fleet; and there 
have been still more ominous reports as to 
the strengthening under Russian advice of the 
defences of the Dardanelles, and as to an impending 
massacre of the European and Christian residents 
at Constantinople as soon as a foreign fleet makes 
its appearance. But though it seems as if anything 
might happen at any moment, the massacre has 
not yet taken place. The Sultan has redoubled 
his measures of repression against the Young 
Turkey Party; and the Turkish police have dis- 
covered and are triumphantly exhibiting Armenian 
bombs found at Scutari—the genuineness of which, 
however, is very doubtful. Another massacre of 
Armenians by Kurds, it is announced, took place 
last week in the vilayet of Kharput, at Eguin— 
a place hitherto intact—and there is every reason 
to expect more. The condition of Syria, too, is 
threatening, and our success at Dongola has sug- 
gested to a Paris paper the idea that France might 
occupy the province, to balance Egypt. We wish 
France would do so, and bring about the débdcle. 
Meanwhile, it is needless to say, England continues 
to be the target for German, Russian, Austrian, and 
Hungarian abuse. Only in Switzerland do we find 
an extensive appreciation of Armenian suffering. 


ABROAD. 





“ THE Queen’s Day” was celebrated by a notable 
success on the Nile. Dongola was occupied, without 
loss on our side—a fact which in no way detracts 
from the credit due to the English and Egyptian 
troops. The Dervishes appear to be completely 
routed and demoralised and will probably evacuate 
the whole province. Slatin Pasha’s view of the 
state of the country is fully confirmed. And now 
the question arises, what shall we do next? Are we 
to rest finally content with Dongola, or to push 
on to Khartoum, or to wait at Dongola until the 
Dervish power breaks up of itself? As we point out 
elsewhere, the question urgently demands a speedy 
answer. 
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THE long dispute between the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Governments regarding the terms of readjust- 
ment of the decennial agreement as to the division of 
the common expenses of the Monarchy has passed 
into a fresh and more dangerous phase. The Aus- 
trian Government was prepared to be content with 
an increase of the Hungarian quota from 30 to 35 
per cent.: but Hungary refuses to be taxed on 
her own improvements or to pay for the relative 
decline in the prosperity of her senior partner. The 
Hungarian Parliament is to be dissolved—the ultra- 
Nationalists having threatened systematic obstruc- 
tion—and the Opposition parties, Ultramontane and 
Ultra-Nationalist alike, will go to the country on the 
cry of “No increase in the contribution and down 
with Austria.” The Austrian Reichsrath, on the 
other hand, meets on October Ist to vote the Budget 
before the dissolution; and in February next the 
general election will be held under the new Fran- 
chise Act. As soon as the session begins, Dr. Lueger, 
the Anti-Semitic leader, will raise the question of 
the negotiations with Hungary; and it is tolerably 
certain that things will be said in each country 
which will raise the reciprocal exasperation to the 
highest pitch. Dr. Lueger has begun by publicly 
describing Austria as “a Magyar satrapy governed 
by Poles.” The Young Czechs, too, are preparing 
to make profit for themselves out of the difficulties 
of thé Ministry by offering it their support by- 
and-by—for a consideration; and in Hungary the 
Nationalist leader, M. Ugron, has taken occasion to 
protest in advance against any annexation when the 
Ottoman Empire breaks up, because there are Slavs 
enough in the Empire already. 





WHILE both the two great parties in the United 
States are professing themselves confident of victory 
in the Presidential election, the Silverite hopes seem 
to be, in fact, continually on the decline. Mr. Bryan 
has clearly no chance in the East—in spite of the 
fact that his candidature has been accepted by the 
regular Democratic organisation of New York State; 
and though the Democratic candidate for the 
Governorship has undertaken to support the ticket 
as a matter of party loyalty, still his repudiation 
of the Silverite cause has increased the disorganisa- 
tion of the regular Democratic machine. On the 
other hand the champions of the Sound Money Demo- 
crats have had an enthusiastic reception in New York. 
Mr. Bryan, however, is about to stump New Eng- 
land—a futile enterprise. The Silverite funds are 
running low, and the bankers of the East are re- 
ported to be financing the Republicans, which seems 
to us eminently unfavourable news. In the Middle 
States, as it is now the fashion to call them—the 
States between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi 
—the cause of sound money appears to be making 
good progress. Possibly Prince Bismarck’s letter 
to the Governor of Texas advocating Bimetallism 
may influence the German vote in that State and 
elsewhere towards the cause of silver, though those 
who know how “agrarian” he is just now will take 
it at a considerable discount. Still—though, as yet, 
all is uncertain—one is inclined to fear that Mr. 
Bryan’s defeat may even be too thorough. It was 
only the fact that the Democratic party took up 
free silver that forced the Republicans into a pro- 
visional support of monometallism. The interest 
now, however, tends to shift from the election 
itself to the stage beyond it. What will the Silver 
States do if they are beaten? And what will Con- 
gress be like ? 





AN interesting experiment of a kind common 
enough in England, but apparently novel on the 
Continent, has just been made by the editress of a 
girls’ paper published in Paris. The readers of the 
Revue des Jeunes Filles were invited to state on 





postcards, appending their ages, the kind of 
Iy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 








reading they would prefer to find in the periodical, 
and the authors of their choice. The answers 
published show a very general disinclination for 
stories—at least, after the age of fifteen—and a 
distinct preference for solid matter, historical, 
biographical, or political. One young lady even 
asks for “an account of the origin and organ- 
isation of the various branches of public in- 
struction in France.” Others wish to know some- 
thing about the army and navy, perhaps for more 
mundane ends. One modestly says, “ Please put in 
enough about politics to enable me to understand 
Papa.” Another reminds the editress that “ before 
we preside over our own establishments, we exercise 
a powerful influence over our excellent parents. I 
should like, therefore,” she proceeds, “ biographies 
of famous women.” Style per se does not seem 
to be in favour. Mallarmé is dismissed by one 
voter as exquisite but meaningless; she prefers 
Paul Derouléde and Francois Coppée. Another, 
realising that the foremost writers of the day are 
not quite suitable for the Young Person, asks, 
* Will not some of the Academicians write for us?” 
English girls of the corresponding ages—fifteen to 
twenty-four or thereabouts—are for the most part, 
at bottom, very much in earnest indeed. But the 
jeune fille trés bien élevée has for the most part 
been much more shut off from the world and its 
interests, and might have been expected to be 
distinctly frivolous. We can only hope that these 
young ladies will get their solid and instructive 
reading and their Academician, or, better still, that 
more extensive range which their English sisters 
enjoy. They are evidently quite prepared to use it 
rightly. 





Sir EDWIN ARNOLD is undoubtedly 
to be pitied. His poem for “ Queen’s 
Day,” written for a magazine, ap- 
peared on Wednesday morning in the daily papers 
as the central feature of a page of advertisements 
of Bovril, sewing-machines, brands of tobacco and 
bottled stout, and other conspicuous products of the 
present reign. These articles are all, doubtless, 
useful, nay, excellent; but they are as incon- 
gruous with the poetic art as handed down by 
tradition as the name of the little town in Apulia 
which Horace found himself unable to mention 
because he could not contrive to make it scan. 
Pending the legal proceedings which Sir Edwin 
Arnold announces that he has begun against the 
advertising agent and the editor of the magazine 
in question, we can only offer him our sympathy. 
But the event may serve as a useful warning to 
poets. They must not allow their copyrights to 
become the sole property of anyone else. Even a 
poet is not so far above ordinary mortals that he 
can be allowed to resume for nothing legal rights 
that he has parted with for a price. 


LITERATURE, 





TuHE holiday season is over, and the announce- 
ments of publishers begin to crowd thickly upon us. 
Among Mr. Edward Arnold's we notice the author- 
ised translation into English of M. Rochefort’s 
* Aventures de Ma Vie,” a work that, as we 
remarked when it first began to appear serially, 
exhibits the great Irreconcilable in various novel 
and pleasant aspects. It is specially arranged 
and abridged by the author for English readers, 
and is translated by the editor of the paper that 
once bore the name of Galignani. Mr. Arnold also 
announces several important illustrated books of 
travel; some scientific essays by Professor Karl 
Pearson, F.R.S., “The Chances of Death, and other 
Studies in Evolution,” some of which deal with 
that doctrine of probabilities which has proved so 
mysterious to a good many otherwise intelligent 
persons, while others have a more obvious connec- 
tion with social life; and Professor Lloyd Morgan's 
Lowell Lectures, “ Habit and Instinct: a Study in 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





Heredity.” 
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Amona Mr. George Allen’s announcements we 
note Prof. Laughton’s memorial volume (to be pub- 
lished on Trafalgar Day, Oct. 21st), “ Nelson and 
his Companions in Arms,” with fourteen portraits, 
plans of battles, facsimiles of letters, and all things 
necessary to constitute a sumptuous work. Mr. 
Allen also announces “ The Story of My Life, 1834- 
1870” (in three volumes), by Augustus J. C. Hare; 
“The Riviera,” by the same author—both illus- 
trated; the completion of the cheap edition of 
Ruskin’s “Fors Clavigera,” and of Mr. Walter 
Crane's Spenser's “ Faerie Queen” (the drawings 
for the first five books of the latter, we under- 
stand, are to be exhibited in the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition); a book of “ Fantasies”—short stories 
by Miss Rembhard, illustrated by Linley Sambourne 
and others; a “series” on Public Library Manage- 
ment, edited by Dr. Richard Garnett—a gratifying 
proof of the growth of the means of learning among 
us; and the second number of the “ As Others See 
Us” Series, “ Across the Channel,” by M. Gabriel 
Mourey—describing England from a French stand- 
point, with illustrations.—With the magnificently 
illustrated travels in the East of the present 
Czar when Cesarewitch, published in England by 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., we deal at 
length elsewhere. 





Mr. FisHer UNWIN promises, infer alia, a volume 
of historical studies, “The Year after the Armada,” 
by Major Sharp Hume, whose “ Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth" we reviewed a week or two ago. He is 
also publishing a history of the recent massacres in 
Armenia, by the Rev. Edwin Bliss, a well-known 
American missionary. The book has an important 
chapter on the attitude of the United States at the 
present crisis; and is profusely illustrated, mainly 
from photographs.—Mr. Elliot Stock also sends us a 
copy of “A Historical Sketch of Armenia and the 
Armenians,” by “ An Old Indian,” which emphasises 
European and English responsibility and urges 
action at once.—Canon Rawnsley, too, we are glad 
to see, bas issued in pamphlet form some of his 
Armenian sonnets, with an appeal on behalf of the 
Relief Funds. 





Sir Jonun ERICHSEN, F.R.S, for- 
merly Professor of Surgery in 
University College, London, and 
subsequently President of that institution, had 
contributed in a very exceptional degree to the 
spread of sound views on his subject by the publica- 
tion of his “ Science and Art of Surgery,” which has 
attained a circulation unparalleled by any other 
professional work. He had done excellent service 
in many departments, and had made an excellent 
fight in 1886 on behalf of the Liberal cause in that 
very Conservative constituency, the Universities 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews.—The Right Hon. 
George Denman, formerly a Judge of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, had been distinguished throughout 
life for his abundant and varied energies. At Cam- 
bridge he had been Senior Classic, beating Munro, of 
Lucretian fame, and had rowed in a winning eight. 
He had long sat for Tiverton in Parliament—for 
a time as Lord Palmerston’s colleague ; he had been 
an excellent judge, though less eminent as a legal 
luminary than some of his colleagues ; and since his 
retirement in 1892 he had returned to his classical 
studies, and cultivated a multitude of other interests 
as well—The Venerable H. A. Favell, Archdeacon of 
Sheffield, was a well-known Evangelical, who had 
done excellent work in his district for the Church.— 
Madame Katharina Klafsky had been a noted prima 
donna.—Miss Bessie Bellwood, the well-known variety 
artist, had a special talent for presenting certain 
types of London life—Baron Louis de Geer, ex- 
Premier of Sweden, was responsible for its present 
constitution.— M. J. M. E. Van Pat had been the leader 
of the Antwerp contingentin the Belgian Senate. He 


OBITUARY. 





was a conspicuous figure in the commercial life of 
that city, a decided Conservative and Clerical, with 
some aspirations towards a place in the Ministry. 








THE NATIONAL PROTEST. 





i\' R. GLADSTONE’S speech at Liverpool has 

given an impetus to the national protest 
against the crimes of the Sultan and the inaction 
of Europe the value of which can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Of the speech itself it is not too much to 
say that in force, lucidity, and logical effectiveness 
it was worthy of the speaker in his prime. Those 
of us who remember Mr. Gladstone’s indictment of 
the Sultan in 1876 will not feel that there is any 
need to shrink from a comparison of his latest effort 
with that of twenty years ago. We must not dwell 
upon this point, striking though it is; for, after all, 
there is something just now still more important 
than praise of the great man who is still spared 
to us, to adorn and illuminate our age. We are 
more concerned at present with the Sultan than 
with Mr. Gladstone; and happily, on the subject 
of the Sultan, Mr. Gladstone spoke the national 
sentiments as nobody else could have spoken them. 
Nothing could well have been more effective than his 
indictment of the miscreant who has overshadowed 
our century with his crimes, unless it was the 
picture of the humiliation of Europe before this 
chartered assassin. The statesmen and publicists 
of Europe must have uncommonly thick skins if 
they do not wince under the attacks of the veteran 
who speaks with a fulness of knowledge and a 
ripeness of experience to which none of them 
can pretend. As for those faint-hearted persons 
in this country who have feared to hear “the 
one voice of Europe” speak aloud lest it should 
bring down the avalanche, they will, we trust, take 
note of the high courage that animated the old man 
eloquent at Liverpool. He at least is not afraid to 
speak his mind. That we should attempt to fight 
all Europe, even for the sake of punishing the 
Sultan, he knows to be an absurdity. But he does 
not believe that we run the risk of having to fight 
Europe. It is to Europe that he would have us 
make our appeal in the first instance ; and if Europe 
should fail us, he would have us consider the path 
of duty for ourselves. This, we trust, is the temper 
in which most Englishmen are at present contem- 
plating the political situation. 

The way is gradually being made apparent as 
the agitation grows, and men see more clearly 
than they appeared to do a week ago the point 
upon which it is necessary to concentrate the 
national strength. There is no longer any need to 
offer an apology for the great movement. It is not 
even necessary to say, as some were inclined to do 
at first, that unless it is to be followed by decisive 
action, it must do harm rather than good. So far 
is this from being true, that even if the agitation 
did not lead to so much as the writing of a single 
despatch, it would still have been of enormous 
service to the world. It would, at any rate, in such 
a case, have enabled the people of Great Britain to 
cast aside their selfish apathy, and to liberate their 
consciences. People may sneer if they please at the 
extravagances of speech and writing that may be dis- 
covered here and there. Such things are the inevit- 
able accompaniments of all waves of deep emotion. 
For our part we would infinitely rather see these ex- 
travagances, even if they were greater than they are, 
than continue to look, as we did a month back, upon 
a nation that seemed to be lying in a hypnotic trance. 
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At last the country is alive and moving. At last it 
begins to show that it understands that awful “tale 
of ancient wrong ”’ which has been rising in its ears 
for two years past, and only one chapter of which 
was recited by Mr. Bryce at Manchester when he 
thrilled his audience with the story of the martyr- 
dom of the eight thousand at Urfah. But we do not 
look upon the popular movement of to-day as a thing 
that concerns ourselves alone; it undoubtedly con- 
cerns all Europe. After all, it is something when the 
one free voice in Europe speaks out with ail its 
strength. To say that it does not matter, to hint 
that we only excite the ridicule and contempt of 
other nations, is merely absurd. When Great Britain 
speaks with one voice, as it is speaking at present, 
its words resound throughout the world, and if they 
do nothing else, like the thunder-clap they clear the 
air. We can see even now, and in the columns of the 
newspapers which are most hostile to Great Britain, 
the effect that this demonstration of passionate feel- 
ing is producing upon the minds of others. If the 
whole movement were to end where it stands at 
present, if it were to produce nothing more than the 
noble speech of Mr. Gladstone and the echoes of that 
speech which have issued from a hundred platforms, 
it would still be of enormous importance to the 
world that it should have happened. 

We believe, however, that under the wise direction 
of those at whose prudent advice some enthusiasts 
were inclined to gird a week ago, the movement will 
produce real and substantial fruits that must prove 
of lasting benefit to the suffering Armenians. We 
have discussed elsewhere the question of our relations 
with Russia. Here it is only necessary to say that 
so far as those relations are concerned the present 
agitation is to be accounted entirely for good. 
Deeply as the British public feels the lamentable 
cynicism of the policy hitherto ‘pursued by the 
Continental States with Russia at their head, 
there seems to be every disposition to make 
full allowance for the Russian side of the case, 
and to approach that Power with words of con- 
ciliation rather than of reproach. The formal 
abrogation of the shameful settlement of 1878 is 
proposed by Mr. Bryce as a preliminary step to- 
wards a reconciliation with Russia. We do not 
believe that even Lord Salisbury would object to 
this proposal. Virtually the settlement was ended 
long ago. But until it has been formally rescinded, 
the shame of the obligations we incurred under it 
must rest upon us, whilst the bitterness which it 
left in the hearts of the Russians cannot be removed. 
Next in importance to this step is the establish- 
ment by Great Britain of her absolute good faith 
in the line she is now taking. On this point Mr. Glad- 
stone was clear and emphatic. The newspapers of 
Vienna and Paris profess to believe that the move- 
ment in this country is the artificial product of 
cunning Ministers, who are working up the question 
of the Armenian horrors to serve some base and 
selfish purpose of their own. Our reply to the 
critics who have chosen to bring this charge against 
us is a very simple one. They know that their 
charges are untrue, These gratuitous falsehoods, b 
which the Continental Press is now dishonoured, 
are merely meant to excuse the cruel and selfish 
indifference of other nations to the sufferings of the 
Armenians. That they are untrue is just as well 
known to the men who pen them in Paris or Vienna 
as to those of us who read them in London. But 
none the less is it necessary that Great Britain 
should take account of this pretended incredulity as 
to the purity of her motives, and should take away 
from her foreign rivals the paltry excuse which the 
thus find for obstructing the work of mercy. If 
Lord Salisbury, yielding to the general demand of 








his fellow-countrymen, should inform the other 
Powers that Great Britain is prepared either to act 
with them in chastising the Sultan or to act alone, 
and that in the latter case she will give undeniable 
guarantees of her good faith, and her resolve not 
to turn anything that may happen to her personal 
profit, he will take a great step in advance. It 
will then be for Europe to decide whether upon 
the flimsiest and most hypocritical of pretexts, it 
will impose a veto upon the attempt to put an 
end to the devildom in Turkey. If the civilised 
and Christian Governments of the Continent de- 
liberately and with a full knowledge of all that 
is involved announce that they will use their united 
forces in order to prevent Great Britain from accom- 
plishing a work of mercy, the whole responsibility 
for a decision which will stamp its authors with 
undying infamy will rest upon them, and upon 
them alone, This country, at all events, will have 
liberated her soul, and will have no part in the 
great shame of the nineteenth century. But we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that the “Concert 
of Kurope”’ will end in this ignominious and des- 
picable fashion, and that the civilised States of 
the Old World will thus “shut the gates of mercy 
on mankind.” After all, there are consciences 
on the other side of the English Channel as 
well as on this; and it would be almost a 
sin against the Holy Ghost to believe that the 
cannot be awakened. Austrian selfishness, whic 
is, at this moment, not the least important factor 
in the European situation, may do its utmost to 
prevent Russia from yielding to the appeals of 
outraged humanity ; German sullenness and French 
vanity may combine for the same purpose. But 
behind the newspapers and statesmen of these 
nations stand the people, and it is in the peoples 
of Europe that the last hope of the Armenians is 
to befound. The first business of those who are con- 
ducting the great movement here is to show that they 
are not acting aggressively towards any of the Great 
Powers; that they have no intention of provoking 
a general European war; and that their appeal is 
made to the universal conscience of mankind, in the 
hope of arousing it against the monster whose very 
existence seems a crime. Until that appeal has been 
made, and has proved fruitless, the more remote 
future need not be discussed. We cannot think so 
badly of human nature as to believe that outside the 
United Kingdom there is no one who is not pre- 
pared to make himself the accomplice of the Great 
Assassin. At all events, let this hideous fact be 
fully established before we accept it as being even 

ssible. When we are forced to accept it we shall 
ave to consider the duty which has Been imposed 
upon us single-handed, 








ENGLAND AND RUSSIA, 
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B’ far the most gratifying feature in connection 
with the present position of European affairs 
is the abundant proof that has been furnished of 
the change in the feeling of this country towards 
Russia. If we believed that this change was nothing 
more than a passing emotion, due to the visit of 
the Czar to the Queen, we should attach compara- 
tively little importance to it. Whatever may be 
said abroad, the people of Great Britain have a deep 
sense of courtesy, as well as a very genuine love of 
hospitality. No distinguished stranger who enters 
within our gates is permitted to feel, whilst he 
sojourns amongst us, that he is regarded as being 
either an intruder or an enemy, The Czar was 
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certain, from the tirst, of a genuine welcome from 
the Queen’s subjects; and as we are not wont to do 
things by halves, it has been a natural incident of the 
past week that many warm and almost affectionate 
utterances have been addressed to the Russian 
Emperor. But, happily, we have no need to refer 
to these utterances in order to establish our con- 
tention that there has been a real change for the 
better in our feelings towards Russia. For forty 
years Russia has been generally regarded as the 
traditional and implacable foe of this country. Once 
we have been actually at war with her, and more 
than once we have been on the eve of war. It has 
been with a view to possible Russian aggressions 
that we have improved ourarmy, fortified our Indian 
frontier, and enormously increased our fleet. Down 
to a comparatively recent period, the great majority 
of Englishmen have regarded with horror any sug- 
gestion that the Treaty of Paris should be finally 
abandoned, and Russia permitted to use the Dar- 
danelles in order to obtain access to the sea. In- 
deed, it is not twenty years since an English 
Government declared publicly that such a step 
would be resisted by Great Britain, if necessary, at 
the point of the sword. We have only to recall 
these facts in order to see how great is the change 
that has come over our policy in recent years. 
There never was a time when we had s>) much 
reason as we have had during the past twelve 
months to feel profoundly dissatisfied with the 
action of Russian statesmen. The policy pursued 
by Prince Lobanoff in Turkey seems to most 
Englishmen to have been atrociously cruel and 
cynical; but, whilst they reprobate that policy, 
they show no longer the old hatred and jealousy 
of Russia as a rival of their own country. On 
he contrary, the prevailing disposition in England 
seems to be one in favour of a good understanding 
with the northern Power, and if such an under- 
standing could be arrived at as a consequence of 
the visit of the Czar, there would be universal 
satisfaction. 

We are told, however, that it is idle to hope for 
such a change in the political situation, and when we 
ask why this should be the case, the manifest jealousy 
and suspicion of the Russian people with regard to 
ourselves is pointed out. It is, unfortunately, im- 
possible to deny that this feeling of jealousy and 
suspicion exists. The tables have, in short, been 
turned. More than once, during the last thirty 
years, the Russian press has made distinct overtures 
to this country of a friendly kind, but in every 
instance those overtures have been rejected. Now 
it is from the side of Russia that the spirit of 
suspicion and hostility emanates. But when we are 
told that a country which regards us as Russia 
apparently now does, and which suspects us of 
treachery and selfishness whenever we take any 
important political measure, is one with which it is 
hopeless to attempt to come to an understanding, we 
ought to ask ourselves whether there is no justifi- 
cation for the Russian attitude. Surely, if there 
is one fact more clearly established in history than 
any other, it is that we ourselves have deliberately 
provoked Russian ill-will and suspicion. For genera- 
tions past the chief plank in our European policy 
has been the championship of Turkey as a bulwark 
against Russia. It is Great Britain which has kept 
the Sick Man of Europe alive ; and we have avowedly 
done so not because we loved him bat because, so 
long as he lived, he stood in the way of the realisa- 
tion of Russia’s cherished ambition. The great 
Muscovite Power might have forgiven us for our 
open opposition to her schemes. She did, indeed, 
forgive us long ago for the Crimean War, though 
that war inflicted incalculable Iossés upon her. But 





she has not yet forgiven us for our more recent action ; 
and we confess that we cannot wonder at the fact. 
In 1876 England and Scotland startled Europe by a 
demonstration of sympathy with the victims of 
Turkish misrule, the like of which had never been 
witnessed before. It seemed then that there was at 
last an end of the alliance with the Ottoman 
Empire. We cried aloud for some hand to strike 
at the Assassin in his den, and the world was 
justified in believing that we were in earnest in 
desiring to see him struck down, no matter to whom 
his possessions might fall. The Russian Emperor 
of those days believed that we were in earnest, and 
carried out the great campaign of 1877—the cam- 
paign which liberated Bulgaria for ever from the 
grasp of the Turk, and gave another European 
State to freedom and civilisation. His reward was 
to find in 18738 that Great Britain, which had 
confined her intervention on behalf of the Bul- 
garians to cheap demonstrations on platforms 
and in the press, stepped in and deprived him of 
nearly all the fruits of his victorious campaign. 
It was mortifying enough for Russia to find that, 
though she triumphed in the Balkan peninsula, she 
had to submit to defeat at Berlin; but that mortifi- 
cation was intensified a hundredfold when she found 
Great Britain, under the Anglo-Turkish convention, 
not merely re-establishing herself as the defender of 
Turkey in Asia, but quietly appropriating for her 
own benefit an important slice of the Ottoman 
dominions. 

Is it wonderful that Russia has never been able 
to forget the bitter draught which she had to 
swallow in 1878? How can we pretend to be 
surprised that she now suspects even our most 
honest and generous demonstrations of feeling, and 
sees some sinister design for securing our own 
advantage under the most unselfish proffers of 
friendship and alliance? We have to undo the 
bad work of 1878 before we can hope to find 
on the part of the Russian nation any cordial 
response to our own sentiments of friendship. 
We are justly indignant because Russia will neither 
help the Armenians herself nor allow us to help 
them. But twenty years ago, when, in response to 
the call of the civilised world, she undertook the 
coercion of the Turk, without bargaining beforehand 
for the payment she was to obtain if she succeeded 
in her task, she found herself denied all payment in 
the end. If we are to induce her to co-operate with 
us now it will be necessary to make her secure of 
her recompense beforehand. This seems to be the 
essential point in the relations of Great Britain and 
Russia. If we can make it clear to her that she 
will not again be defrauded, as she was in 1878, of 
her just reward, she may possibly, or even probably, 
be induced to abandon her stand on the side of 
barbarism and once more to take her place on the 
side of civilisation; and happily, as we have said, 
the difficulties which stood in the way of such an 
agreement in the days cf Lord Beaconsfield no 
longer exist. Whilst everybody feels that it would 
be a good thing for humanity at large if the Czar, 
instead of the Sultan, were the master of Turkey, 
there is only a small and dwindling body of poli- 
ticians in this country who cling to the belief that 
to remove the seal upon the Dardanelles would be 
to insure the downfall of the British Empire. The 
opinions of the highest experts, both military and 
political, are adverse to this antiquated delusion ; 
whilst there is, happily, every reason to believe that 
the great mass of the British public, abandoning the 
follies of former years, are prepared to acquiesce in 
a measure which would at the same time satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of Russia, and heal the 


‘festering sore which has so long afflicted the world. 
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In these circumstances, it ought surely to be possible 
to come to an arrangement with the Czar, 








THE EXTRADITION OF POLITICAL 
OFFENDERS. 





HE case of Tynan is very mysterious and un- 
satisfactory. The man had some part—though 
nobody knows exactly what part—in the Invincible 
Conspiracy of 1882. He escaped to America and 
became an American citizen. ‘There is some doubt 
as to how he has earned his living in the interval, 
but it is at least clear that, while still professing to 
be an “advanced man,” he wrote a book in the 
interests of Pigottism, which had not sufficient 
vraisemblance to procure for it a welcome from the 
Times, Tynan comes to Europe, and, if we are to 
believe the stories apparently communicated to 
the Press by the detectives, was directing by 
letter and telegram a terrible dynamite plot, 
designed against Queen and Tsar and everyone else. 
At the proper psychological moment before the 
Tsar’s visit to Scotland and France, the conspirators 
are arrested in four countries, and Tynan himself 
was seized, with all his incriminating documents, 
at the Hotel Folkestone in Boulogne. There is some 
dispute as to whether the credit of his discovery was 
due to M. Pepperdine and his son-in-law, the English 
detective at Boulogne, or to Scotland Yard, but Scot- 
land Yard at least had its share in the capture. So 
far the detective machinery seemed to move with 
a certainty and precision to which we are only 
accustomed on the stage. But then came some 
mysterious hitch. Tynan was examined in prison 
in the manner which is customary in France, and 
forced, as we read, to admit the great international 
conspiracy. But no charge relating to the dyna- 
mite conspiracy has yet been preferred against 
him either as a ground for extradition or as a 
cause to justify his trial by the French courts. 
On the contrary, Scotland Yard induces the Irish 
Government (which acted slowly and with apparent 
reluctance) to communicate a demand for extra- 
dition on the old charge of 1882. We may pass 
over the fact that a conviction on that charge 
would have been very difficult to obtain, having 
regard to the death of Carey and of other possible 
witnesses. What surprises us is that the police 
should have relied entirely on a charge which they 
must have known would be regarded by the French 
Government as political. Can it be that they really 
desired to let Tynan go, with all the éclat of a 
patriot who had defied the British Government, 
gassed about Fontenoy, and escaped the meshes of 
the law? On that hypothesis the game was very 
prettily played—if we put aside the lingering doubts 
which o -fashioned people retain even in the days 
of dynamite about the morality of employing the 
agent provocateur. But we trust we are doing an 
injustice both to Tynan and to Scotland Yard. 
We will merely say that the whole affair needs 
explanation. 

That Scotland Yard must have expected the 
demand for extradition on a charge of complicity 
in the Phcenix Park murders to be refused is, how- 
ever, reasonably clear. France has never set her 
face quite so stiffly as England against the extradi- 
tion of political offenders. Louis Napoleon, who, as 
we know, set a proper value on his person, made 
treaties as long ago as 1858-60 with some of the 
minor states—Saxe-Weimar, Chili, the Netherlands, 
and the Pope—expressly excepting from the cate- 
gory of political offences attempts against the 











person of the chief of a foreign government or 
against that of members of his family. He 
would have been only too ready to make a 
similar treaty with us if we had been willing, but 
our national opinions about assassination were 
then, as we know from the history of the Orsini 
case, not quite so strait-laced as his. But France, 
like ourselves, has never attempted to define the 
meaning of the words “ political offence,” and unless 
the offence should come within an express exemption 
under treaty, no political offence is a ground for extra- 
dition. The only difference between their procedure 
and ours is that they have nothing corresponding 
to our argument before the Queen’s Bench on a 
motion for a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
sole responsibility for the decision as to whether 
an offence was political rests with the Council of 
State. Some of the French newspapers consider 
this a disadvantage in thoir own system; but the 
question appears to be one which a ‘ Chancellerie” 
is as well able to decide as a judge, and there is no 
reason to doubt that in deciding that the Phenix 
Park murders were political, as they did fourteen 
years ago, the French authorities were quite within 
their rights. The murders were very atrocious 
murders. They were condemned by the whole civil- 
ised world. But the murderers’ motives were purely 
political, and their aim was to “ clear the rats out of 
the Castle cellars” by slaying the permanent head of 
the Irish executive. Sir Edward Clarke, in the first 
edition of his work on extradition, suggested that 
“the murder of a policeman by a Fenian in Ire- 
land” would not be a political offence, but in 
subsequent editions this passage has been relegated 
to an appendix, and it is obviously incomplete. 
One can imagine instances in which it would be 
true, and instances in which it would not. 
In the specific case of the Phenix Park 
murders, the murder of Sir Thomas Burke was as 
much political as the murder of the Czar. It was 
entirely unlike the case of the Anarchist Polti, 
who sought to dignify promiscuous bomb-throwing 
as a political offence, though it was part of a wild 
war not against any particular State, but against 
mankind. 

Whether it is right that such atrocious crimes as 
the Phenix Park murders should be excepted from 
extradition treaties is quite a different question. 
There is an enormous weight of educated opinion to 
the contrary. John Stuart Mill, who was assuredly 
no friend of despotism, suggested in 1866 that the 
exemption should be limited to “any offence com- 
mitted in the course of, or furthering of, civil war, 
insurrections, or political commotions.” ‘The very 
strong Royal Commission of 1877, which included 
Cockburn and Selborne, Blackburn, Thesiger, and 
Stephen, as well as Lord Esher, who is happily still 
with us, recommended a similar definition, though 
they did not adopt the rather vague words “ political 
commotions,” but preferred to confer a certain dis- 
cretionary power upon the executive—to revert, that 
is to say, to the French system. Bat no serious 
attempt has been made to adopt the advice either 
of Mill or of the Royal Commission. Our Govern- 
ment has always been afraid of the vague popular 
sentiment which is supposed to exist against the 
curtailment of the full liberty which political 
offenders have always enjoyed on English soil. 
The Tynan case may usefully set us thinking 
whether it would not be well to attempt some 
definition of the nature of the political offences 
which we intend to protect. There may still be 
cases in which our public sentiment would applaud 
political assassination. If, for instance, an outraged 
Armenian were to kill the Sultan and escape to a 
British ship, it is tolerably certain that he would not 
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be given up. But the circumstances of Turkey are very 
exceptional. The Governments of most countries, 
including even Russia, are milder and more humane 
than they once were, and year by year there is less 
excuse for the resort to criminal means in the effort 
at emancipation ; while at the same time science has 
placed in the hands of the discontented powers of 
revenge the use of which would scarcely have been 
justified in the worst days of tyranny. If this 
change has rendered it desirable, as we think it has, 
to make some modification of traditionary policy, 
Europe will naturally expect England to lead the 
way. We cannot expect France to give us what we 
have never given to France. 








ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 





| oe once the great mass of professed members 

of the Church of England have found them- 
selves this week in entire agreement with the Pope. 
The Bull on the Validity of Anglican Orders, of 
which the full text was published on Monday, is 
a very serious blow to the hopes of the more extreme 
members of the English Church. It declares that 
the question, though virtually settled long ago, has 
been reopened in order to remove any lingering doubts. 
It is now decided, and the decision this time is abso- 
lutely final. All precedent, it is declared, is against 
the validity of Anglican Orders. The Roman Church 
has never allowed them, and its refusal is justified 
on two grounds. In the first place, it is argued, 
the Reformers, under Henry VIII. and his son, 
mutilated the Ordination Service of the Western 
Church, and eliminated from the formula of ordina- 
tion all such words as indicated a transfer of 
sacrificial power to the newly-made priest. In the 
next place, this elimination shows that the intention 
of the Reformers was to get rid of the notion of a 
sacrificing priesthood altogether, and so destroy any 
inferences to the contrary which may be drawn from 
other parts of the service. The Ordinal, in short, 
has teen made defective, and in a way that indicates 
that the Reformers intended to make it so. More 
than a century afterwards, indeed, the Bull points 
out, an attempt was made to repair the omission. 
The Prayer-Book of 1662, which is enforced by 
the Act of Uniformity, adds to the words of the 
formula of ordination as they stand in its pre- 
decessor of 1552 (“Receive the Holy Ghost ’’) 
these furiher words, “for the office and work of a 
priest.” But even if these words were sufficiently 
specific, they could only be valid coming from a 
Bishop who had been duly ordained according to 
the Roman rite. Obviously, during the intervening 
century everyone who was competent to say them 
had of necessity died out of the English Church. 
The Apostolic Succession was deliberately broken at 
the Reformation, and remains broken still. 

To the majority of professing English lay Church- 
men this decision is a matter of indifference. They 
never supposed that their clergy had the powers 
claimed by the Roman Catholic priesthood; they 
resent any assumption of authority based on those 
powers; and the present unpopularity among a large 
section of them of the clergy as a class is probably 
due to that assumption more than to any other cause. 
Their system of national education has just escaped 
the grave dangers with which it was threatened 
by sacerdotal pretensions, and they are not sorry 
that those pretensions should be attacked from 
another quarter. They do not want reunion 
with Rome, nor even that qualified recognition 
of the Anglican Church by the Pope which 





an affirmative decision would have implied. They 
do not wish the Church of England to stand 
with the Churches of Rome and of the East on a 
totally different level from the various Noncon- 
formist bodies which have grown up in modern 
times by the voluntary combination of Christian 
men, and with which they are, in fact, infinitely 
more in sympathy than they are with either the 
Roman or the Eastern Churches to-day. They may 
not be very eager to join either the Evangelical 
Alliance or the Association for Promoting the 
Reunion of Christendom. But if they had to 
choose, they would choose the former, and let the 
latter alone. 

There is, however, a considerable body of people in 
the Church of England—most numerous among the 
clergy, but well represented among the laity too— 
to whom the Papal Bull comes as a real blow. The 
non-recognition of Anglican Orders has long been a 
sore point with them. We remember a distinguished 
clerical convert to Romanism, now deceased, who 
would gladly have become a priest in that com- 
munion, but never did so, because his Anglican 
Orders were not recognised at Rome. We do not 
know whether members of this party will be con- 
vinced by this final pronouncement of the Pope that 
there is no safety for them outside the Roman Church. 
The Guardian, we observe, says that the author- 
ities of that Church expect this result; but it does 
not, nor do we. Such elaborate arguments have 
been constructed on the other side that they 
will remain proof even against a Papal Bull. More- 
over, we think an ultra-Anglican might fairly argue 
that the Bull proceeds on far too restricted data. 
It interprets the Ordination Service as a court of 
justice interprets a statute, carefully abstaining 
from all consideration of the circumstances under 
which it was made, except so far as they can be 
gathered from the text of the document itself. 
But the advisers of the Pope might have been 
expected to take a wider view. Now, the same 
Reformers who altered the Ordination Service pre 
pared an official statement of Anglican doctrine— 
“The Institution of a Christian Man’’—which 
was approved by Henry VIII., and which states in 
decided terms the sacrificial character of the 
Anglican priesthood. It may be, as a learned corre- 
spondent of the Guardian suggests this week, 
that they desired, in making the alteration in the 
service, to give prominence to other attributes of the 
priesthood besides that single one which medieval 
thought had made supreme. It may be also that 
we have in the service another instance of the 
tendency to compromise visible all through the 
Anglican Prayer-Book. In an age which had not 
learnt to conceive religious dissent otherwise than as 
treason to the State, it was absolutely necessary, 
for the sake of peace, to admit some degree of 
ambiguity into the text of the services which all 
were bound to attend. It may not have been 
always done quite consciously, but it was done, 
nevertheless, Here, no doubt, is an opening for 
moralising on the disastrous consequences of inter- 
ference in spiritual things by the secular power. 
But we forbear. 

The net result of the decision, we conclude, will 
be distinctly adverse to the prospects of the Roman 
Church among us. The High Anglican view of that 
Church—or at least one view frequently entertained 
by High Churchmen—is that as it stands it is a 
departure all but schismatic in character from the 
historic Catholic type, separated from the medieval 
Western Church by the work of the Council of 
Trent and by the later developments of doctrine 
which the present century has seen. Its repudia- 
tion of Anglican Orders is only one more step in 
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the same direction. The Church of England, it 
will be said, has always represented the historic 
continuity best: she will do so still better now. 
Except a few “ waverers”’ who will go over to 
Rome, she will turn away from the Papacy and 
towards those Eastern Churches — corrupt and 
ignorant, it is true, but waking up to new life— 
with which she is already more in sympathy than 
with their Papal compeer. We offer this prediction 
merely as spectators. We ourselves do not believe 
that sacerdotal claims are justified either in the 
medieval or the Roman or any other Church. We, 
moreover, prefer the unity of an Invisible Church to 
a union which, after all, in the present state of the 
world, cannot be much more than external and 
fictitious. But we do not think that the Roman 
Church will reap much benefit from its final settle- 
ment of the controversy. 








AT DONGOLA, AND AFTERWARDS. 





FTER many weeks of most disheartening 
difficulties our forces in the Soudan have 
at last reached their avowed goal. The troubles 
which the expedition has encountered are only 
gradually becoming known. The extreme heat, 
the dangerous outbreaks of cholera, the heavy 
losses from sickness and from death, the blinding, 
suffocating storms of sand, the unprecedented 
violence of rains and winds, the constant necessity 
for paring and cutting down expenses, and the 
very heavy work, heavy enough to try even the 
most patient soldiers, to which both officers and 
men have been put—all these olistacles have been 
gallantly surmounted, and the Sirdar’s stubborn 
perseverance has already reaped no inconsiderable 
reward. The avowed objects of the expedition 
have now been accomplished. On Saturday fast the 
British and Egyptian troops advanced at dawn on 
Kerman, a strong fort built by the Dervishes on the 
east bank of the Nile, only to find that the enemy had 
withdrawn to Hafir, another fort commanding the 
channel of the river from the western bank. They 
then proceeded to attack Hafir, and after some three 
hours of heavy firing the gunboats forced the passage 
of the river and passed on to bombard Dongola 
itself. In the course of the day the Dervish com- 
mander, Wad el Bishara, retired from Hafir, severely 
wounded, and protesting that Allah was against 
him, and on Sunday our forces crossed the river in 
ursuit. They came in sight of the Dervish camp 
efore pene. A on Tuesday morning, and marched 
during the early hours of the next day right into 
Dongola itself. The gunboats had already shelled 
the place ; but the Dervishes had remained firm in 
their position until our troops were preparing to 
attack. Then they hastily fled into the desert in 
utter disorder and panic. Our cavalry pursued 
them, and considerable numbers surrendered forth- 
with. The reconquest of Dongola is achieved. 

The admirable management of the expedition, 
however, only serves to show in stronger contrast 
the uncertainty which prevails as to the aims and 
purposes of the campaign. The ease with which 
we have driven the enemy before us proves the 
absurdity of the excuse alleged for the advance, 
that the power of the Khalifa was a growing danger 
to Egypt. Unfortunately, in the Parliamentary 
recess it is not altogether easy to discover whether 
the Government have determined to take a more 
straightforward course, whether they will now admit 
that their object is to recover Khartoum and to 
break the Dervish power, or whether they adhere 








to their original proposal to stop short at Dongola, 
and to be content with having carried the Egyptian 
frontier some two hundred miles farther south. 
“In the present financial position,’ said Lord 
Salisbury on the 12th of June, “I am compelled to 
say that our object terminates at Dongola.” Since 
then the financial position has in no way improved, 
and a campaign, originally undertaken for no 
apparent reason, with no ‘certain objects, and with 
no assured financial support, has become more than 
ever hampered by the want of money. And yet, in 
view of the success of the expedition, and of the 
well-known opinions of certain members of the 
Cabinet, it can hardly be doubted that the recovery 
of Dongola will be the prelude to a further advance 
upon Khartoum. Oa military grounds, indeed, if it 
was advisable to march to Dongola, it is still more 
advisable—it is, in fact, inevitable now—to march 
on to Khartoum. Every indication seems to point to 
some concentration of the Dervish forces south of 
Dongola. The Khalifa announces, in his singular 
correspondence with Slatin Pasha, in which each 
party still professes to believe that the other is, in 
spits of all appearances, his devoted friend, that 
“the Moslem armies are advancing” against us. 
We have gone too far now to be left in peace at 
Dongola, for if the Khalifa is to retain any authority 
with his followers, he cannot well avoid meeting our 
forces in the field. That being so, it would be folly 
to stop short and wait for him to attack us, instead 
of utilising the panic and disorder which our rapid 
successes have evidently spread in the Mahdist camp. 
We have, in fact, voluntarily precipitated a decisive 
struggle with the Khalifa’s power, and though we 
have no means of measuring the difficulties in which 
that struggle may involve us, and though those 
difficulties may possibly disappear as we approach, 
it is hopeless to suppose that, even if we wished it, 
we could draw back at the eleventh hour and say 
that we never meant to go so far. 

One thing, however, we can do, and that is 
insist that the Government shall at last make up 
their minds and make the country understand what 
their policy is, and what in the Soudan they mean 
to do. We have always thought that this excur- 
sion was singularly injudicious at a moment when 
we were endeavouring to conciliate France and to 
convince her that our pledges for the evacuation 
of Egypt still held good. It is this policy of 
assuring Europe that we mean one thing, and 
then of allowing ourselves to drift into a course 
of conduct flagrantly opposed to what we assert 
to be our aims, which justly brings down on us 
the charge of hypocrisy, and which makes our 
protestations distrusted abroad. It is doubly in- 
auspicious now, when every chance that we have 
of intervening honourably and weightily in Turkish 
politics depends on our being able to convince 
the Powers of Europe that we have no secret 
interests of our own to serve. The advance on 
Dongola, unprovoked as it appeared, set side by side 
with Lord Salisbury’s repeated protests that our 
policy with regard to Egypt was unchanged, could 
not but tend to raise in French minds doubts of our 
good faith, and now that we are truthfully and 
indignantly asserting our absolute disinterestedness 
in the Armenian Question, we cannot wonder that 
Continental politicians should show some incredulity 
of the purity of our designs. There is another 
reason, also bearing on the Turkish problem, why a 
war in Central Africa seems singularly inauspicious 
now. Six months ago Mr. Chamberlain assured us 
that the chief reason of the Liberal Government for 
abandoning Khartoum was that “the state of affairs 
with Russia became at that time extremely critical, 
and with the possibility of war before us it was, of 
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course, quite impossible to keep a large force of 
British troops locked up in the Soudan.” In face 
of the statements made during the last few days by 
Ministerial organs and politicians to the effect that 
Lord Salisbury’s action in the East has brought us 
to the brink of war with Russia, this argument of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s comes home with double force. 
From first to last the counsels which have directed 
the forward movement into the Soudan have been 
as signally lacking in foresight, judgment, and 
determination as the execution of them has been 
the reverse; and the result is that even the brilliant 
successes of our soldiers only serve to make plainer 
the embarrassment in which we stand. 








FINANCE, 





HE arrival of the Czar in this country has not 
had the reassuring effect upon public opinion 
which was expected. There is toc much fear that 
the anarchy in Constantinople will grow worse, 
that intervention may in the end become abeo- 
lutely nece:sary, and that very grave consequences 
may ensue. Respecting the electoral campaign in 
the United States there is a stronger hope that Mr. 
McKinley will be elected, but it should be remembered 
that nobody can form any trustworthy opinion as to 
how so immense a number of people, scattered over 
so vast a territory, will vote, and that therefore the 
predictions now made are mere guesses. Still, there 
is a bet‘er feeling. The brilliant success at Dongola is 
of course gratefully welcomed, but it has not had any 
influence in reassuring the public, and even the 
prospect of an early suppression of the Matabele 
rising hes had no effect. During the early part of 
the week, business in every direction was checked 
by the fear that the Bank of England would again 
have to raise its rate of discount. The withdrawals 
of gold from the Bank for the United States, Egypt, 
and other countries, continue, and most people have 
therefore thought it prudent that the rate should 
be at once raised, but until they saw what the 
Directors would do they were unwilling to engage in 
new enterprises. Altogether the feeling is one of 
anxiety and doubt. Business, therefore, is quiet. 
Even trade, which has been steadily improving for 
nearly two years, is not quite so active as it was. 
Speculative business is completely held in check. The 
opinion upon the Stock Exchange is very general at 
the came time that lately there has been very much 
speculative selling of Consols and other high-class 
securities. That these securities have fallen very 
rapidly, and more than the circumstances seem to 
warrant, is certain, and the belief of the best informed 
is that those who hold large masses of securities not 
in such estimation have been “ hedging” (to use the 
technical phrase) by selling Consols and other first- 
class securities. If, therefore, the Powers could 
come to some arrangement amongst themselves, 
it is quite possible that there would be a very 
rapid rise in all these securities. In the inter- 
national department very little is ever done 
in London, but Continental bourses have been sell- 
ing for some time past. They are apprehensive 
not only because of the state of Turkey, but likewise 
because of the financial difficulties of Spain. More- 
over, if money becomes dear in London, it is prob- 
able that gold would be attracted from the Continent, 
and the money markets there may in consequence 
be disturbed. In Germany, already, the market is 
steadily rising, partly because of good trade, but 
chiefly because Russia has been withdrawing con- 
siderable amounts of gold from Berlin. In the 
American market there is a more hopeful feeling, 
but there is very little doing, and we can only 
repeat the advice we have given so often to our 
readers, that until the result of the elections is 
known it will be better to keep aloof from the 





market. The mining department has been neglected 
and prices have given way. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day raised their rate of discount to 3 per cent. It 
was very wise, and it is to be hoped that no further 
advance will become necessary. The most general 
opinion amongst bankers and bill-brokers in the early 
part of the week was that the Bank of England 
ought to put up its rate of discount, but many 
doubted whether it would do so, The chief reason 
for the doubt was that money continued to be 
very abundant and cheap. It has been lent freely 
at from 1 to 1} per cent., and many bankers and 
bill-brokers consequently argued that while money 
continued so cheap it was useless for the banks to 
act. Furthermore, the discount rates in the open 
market continued much below the Bank rate, 
and as the movements of gold are determined, 
not by the Bank rate, but by the outside rate, it 
was further argued that a rise would do no good. 
Still, there was so much doubt that business was 
very greatly restricted. Our own opinionis that the 
Bank of England ought to take measures without 
delay to protect its reserve. A mere rise of the rate 
is not enough. It ought to borrow, so as to lessen 
the supplies in the open market and bring that 
market nearer to a level with itself. 

The silver market is dull, for the difficulties in 
the United States are compelling the silver-mining 
companies to sell, and there is not very much demand 
for the Far East. On the other hand, the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts very successfully. 
On Wednesday it offered 40 lacs, and the applica- 
tions were for ten times as much. The average 
price obtained was a little under 1s. 2}d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—A week's holiday is not a bad 
thing even for a diary; but the holiday ought 
to be chosen with discretion. In the case of the 
present writer the discretion has manifestly been 
wanting. Last week, when he was cruising round 
Arran and Ailsa Craig or down the Irish Channel 
in the floating palace which, under the name of the 
India, has just been added to the vast fleet of the 
P. and O. Company, great events were happening on 
shore. Someone on board the Jndia suggested that 
certain persons not unconnected with journalism 
should amuse themselves and their fellow-passengers 
by guessing at the contents of the Times for each 
particular day in the week. There might have been 
many guesses without hitting upon the truth. Who 
would have guessed that the agitation on the 
subject of the Armenian horrors, which had shown 
no sign of life for twelve weary months, had at last 
“caught on,” and that “the heather was ablaze” in 
a fashion recalling the experiences of twenty years 
ago? Who would have supposed that Mr. Glad- 
stone had agreed to make another political speech ? 
Above all, who would have imagined that the papers 
were suddenly to be filled with the doings of the 
miscreant Tynan—who is not, I am assured, Number 
One, but only Number One’s henchman? It is 
startling to return after so brief an absence and to 
find so great a change in the whole political 
situation. 

So far as the Armenian agitation is concerned, it 
is clear that Lord Salisbury is desperately frightened, 
not so much of the possible offences of the Sultan as 
of the consequences that may follow the national 
uprising at home. The leaders in the Times and 
Standard of yesterday bear all the marks of official 
inspiration, and they betoken the state of panic pre- 
vailing at the Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury must 
take the blame to himself if our former apathy has 
changed too suddenly to a fervid and passionate 
indignation, If he would but have looked out of 
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the window a little earlier, he might have seen that 
there was a point at which the water must flow 
over the side of the vessel. It was a mistake on his 
part to imagine that he could keep the people of 
Great Britain in the dark, and act in his communica- 
tions with foreign Powers as though he had nobody 
to consult but the Queen and his colleagues. Plain 
speaking on his part last January might have averted 
any trouble that is likely to come from the existing 
agitation. But he made that agitation necessary 
by his foolish policy of reticence. Now we are told 
that to go forward with the agitation is to run the 
risk of a general European war. Such a war can 
only be possible if there is something like deliberate 
wickedness on the part of more than one European 
Power. At the same time, it is to be hoped that 
those who are crying for action on the part of 
England will realise clearly that action may mean 
war—not against Europe, for we can undertake no 
such war, but against Turkey. The best hope at 
this moment is that the righteous indignation which 
at last inspires the people of Great Britain on the 
question of the unspeakable Turk may infect the 
peoples of the Continent, and that the statesmen of 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Vienna may find that 
they cannot any further back “ the negation of God” 
with impunity. After all, there should be generous 
and unselfish men and women in other countries 
besides our own. 

I presume that “ E. B. M.,” who writes so strongly 
in the Times this morning against any expressions 
of public opinion in favour of the Armenians, and 
to whose letter so much prominence is given, is Sir 
Edward Malet, late our Ambassador at Berlin. No 
one will speak disrespectfully of Sir Edward's 
character or of his professional abilities. But his 
letter is that of the outraged diplomatist who 
believes in no action that is not conducted by the 
traditional channels, such as despatches and in- 
formal conversations between Ambassadors and 
Ministers. I remember how Mr. Gladstone poured 
contempt upon Lord Beaconsfield’s pompous an- 
nouncement that the world was governed by 
sovereigns and statesmen. “A pretty mess they 
have made of it!” “E. B. M.” is open to a similar 
retort. A pretty mess the diplomatists of Europe 
have made of the recent situation! If they can 
only gird at the public for daring to speak for 
itself, they will do well to hold their tongues. 

Sunday.—The visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Dalmeny is not without its political interest. No 
doubt the Prince visits Dalmeny because his host is 
& personal friend; but it must also be remembered 
that Lord Rosebery is the ex-Premier and the leader 
of the Liberal party. He has shown in this stirring 
crisis qualities of leadership which are not too 
common in these days and which his fellow- 
countrymen ought to be able to appreciate. Not 
only has he kept his head when some of his 
critics have manifestly lost theirs, but he has 
shown that he has the courage of his opinions and 
that he can keep to the clear line of duty in spite 
of the clamour of followers, whose well-intentioned 
zeal is uninformed by real knowledge and unre- 
strained by a sense of personal responsibility. 
Whether men do or do not agree with Lord Rose- 
bery’s letters on the Armenian crisis, they must 
admire the quiet steadfastness with which he 
maintains his own position when the temptation 
to abandon it and to throw himself headlong into 
the current of excitement must have been very 
great. At Dalmeny he is now in close communi- 
cation with the Prince of Wales, and it is generally 
believed that the Prince of Wales has more in- 
fluence with the Czar than any other Englishman. 
Lord Salisbury will be able to impress his own 
views personally upon his Imperial Majesty during 
the stay at Balmoral. It is not a bad thing in 
these circumstances that the Prince of Wales 
should be in possession of the views of Lord Salis- 
bury’s predecessor. The more closely those views 





It would be a good thing for Europe if the Czar 
could be induced to adopt them. 

Monday.—Yesterday seems to have been “ Arme- 
nian Sunday” in all churches and chapels, and the 
pulpit has at last done its duty with uncompro- 
mising thoroughness. The sermon about which men 
are talking most is that of Canon Eyton at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. It was curious to hear 
“peace with honour” and the acquisition of Cyprus 
denounced in words of burning passion within sight 
of the Beaconsfield statue. If Disraeli could come 
back to life at this moment it would be to find that 
his masterpiece was discredited and disowned, even 
by those who themselves had part in it. Meanwhile 
it really looks as though Great Britain were in 
earnest. Of course the movement is accompanied 
by the inevitable indiscretions. Hysterical writers 
and preachers cannot stand the excitement of 
moments like these; and there is a good deal of 
hysteria in the press and even in the pulpit just 
now. This is the inevitable accompaniment of great 
waves of popular feeling like that which is now 
sweeping over us. It was just as common in 1876 
as it is in 1896. 

The most remarkable feature of the situation at 
present is the extent to which the idea of a friendly 
understanding with Russia has taken possession of 
the national mind. No matter to whom one talks, 
the cry is the same. “ Why cannot we make it up 
with Russia?” Privy Councillors, Members of 
Parliament, and ordinary men in the streets, seem 
all to be full of the same idea. If only Lord Salis- 
bury would show the necessary nerve and make a 
direct proposal to the Czar, we might ensure the 
safety of the Armenians, the punishment of the 
Sultan, and the peace of Europe for years to come. 
But Lord Salisbury’s nerve is an unknown quantity 
nowadays. 

It is a great piece of good luck for the Govern- 
ment that a big success should have been scored 
upon the Nile. Slatin was evidently right in the 
picture he drew of Dervish demoralisation. The 
question now is, Will the Sirdar stop at Dongola, or 
go forward to Khartoum ? 

Tuesday.—More massacres! Only six hundred 
slain on this occasion, according to the official 
Turkish accounts. Let us hope that for once these 
accounts do not lie; but, as a rule, when the Sultan 
says six hundred it is safe to write down six 
thousand. The impotence of Europe is at last 
making itself felt, and even French journalists are 
beginning to feel the shame of their complicity in 
the crimes of Abdul Hamid. But what is one to 
say of the tone of a newspaper like the Temps, 
generally so fair and so intelligent, which positively 
accuses Great Britain of encouraging the Armenians 
to revolt against Europe and the only Power that 
can dress their wounds? There has been precious 
little dressing of Armenian wounds by Europe 
during the last two years. For months past I have 
dwelt upon this fact till I must have wearied my 
readers. And I have dwelt upon it as one shameful 
to the honour of the British people. For all those 
months I seemed to be a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. The very heavens appc*red to be apathetic. 
Now England is awake, and the shame of a heartless 
apathy attaches to her no longer. But it still rests 
upon the Powers of the Continent, though, even 
abroad, there are some signs that an awakening is 
at hand. 
Everything possible is being done to deprive the 
visit of the Czar of a formal character. But the 
affectionate character of his relations with our 
Royal Family, the great admiration which he feels 
for the Queen, and her oft-expressed regard and 
liking for him, are not matters to be lightly put 
aside in considering the political consequences of 
his visit. It is sad to think that the bright and 
cheery youth who was so great a favourite a few 
years ago at Copenhagen, Sandringham, and Windsor, 
and of whose youthful romping with his cousins 





are studied the sounder they will be found to be. 





one used to hear glowing accounts from venerable 
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admirals and other high officials, should have 
become, as the newspapers tell us, a silent and 
moody man, who never laughs and seldom speaks. 
This story is, I trust, exaggerated; but whether 
true or not, it is impossible not to feel a real com- 
passion for one whose splendid lot is accompanied 
by such intolerable drawbacks. Whatever may be 
the outcome of his visit to England, I do not think 
that the Czar will be responsible if there is no 
immediate improvement in the political situation. 

Wednesday. — The “Great War Lord” has 
arrived and has reached Balmoral in safety, to 
the relief of numberless police and railway officials. 
It is a curious satire upon life that this dreaded, 
awful personage, representative of powers that are 
well-nigh superhuman, inheritor of traditions at 
once the darkest and the most august in history, 
and absolute master of the resources of two great 
nations (for France is at this moment the hand- 
maiden of Russia), should be a delicate, amiable 
young man afilicted with a nervous shyness in the 
presence of strangers, and clinging with an almost 
passionate tenderness to the women-folk of his own 
family. To moralise over this fact would be absurd. 
There are some texts too big to be preached upon. 
Let us hope that ten days in the bracing air of the 
Highlands, and among the near kin of himself and 
his wife, will do good both to the body and the 
mind of his Imperial Majesty. 

It is strange that he should be amongst us at 
a time when Russia is the theme of a thousand 
speeches and letters. The agitation seems to be 
gathering rather than losing strength. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter to the Figaro, published in this 
morning’s Daily Chronicle, shows how fully he is 
still master of his intellectual resources. It is a 
grave and notable utterance, and has something of 
the old familiar ring in its sonorous periods. Mr. 

. Bryce’s speech at Manchester seems to hit the 
nail upon the head—action, not necessarily, not 
probably, isolated; but, in any case, action that 
shall at least save us from the burden of shame, and 
put the responsibility for cowardly acquiescence in 
the horrors upon the right shoulders. There are 
already signs that the pace is being quickened else- 
where besides at home. After all, popular enthu- 
siasm is like the influenza. It is distinctly catching, 
and spreads from shore to shore. There are more 
unlikely things, despite the outcry of the Jew-ridden 
press of Vienna and Berlin, than an agreement 
between England, France, and Russia that may at 
least put a temporary curb upon the Assassin. 

Whilst England is giving voice to its emotions 
after the fashion of twenty years ago, the first signs 
of the passing of the recess are being seen in London. 
The holiday-makers are cc ‘ing back, each with his 
dismal tale of broken w .. er; and the clubs look 
slightly less forlorn than whey did two weeks ago. 
Last night Sir Henry Irving inaugurated the 
dramatic season of the year with his reproduction 
of Cymbeline. A first night at the Lyceum is an 
event of social importance, even in September. It 
was almost startling to see the array of well-known 
faces in the familiar theatre. London, after all, is a 
wonderful place, and even when it is most empty 
can present a greater show of notabilities than any 
other city in the world. 

Thursday.—There is very great anxiety among 
Mr. Gladstone's personal friends as to his appearance 
at Liverpool to-day. Though theirhearts are warmed 
by the thought that he is once more to be engaged 
in his old work, they cannot forget the risk of 
injury which he is undoubtedly running. Speaking 
in crowded assemblies—almost anywhere, indeed, 
but in the House of Commons—has for more than 
twenty years past been a very serious effort to Mr. 
Gladstone. Those of us who have seen him—as I 
have done more than once—reposing immediately 
after an effort of this kind have been struck by his 
terrible exhaustion. One trembles to think of what 


may be the consequences of his efforts to-day. But, 
after all, so mighty a spirit as his can sometimes defy 


the weakness of the flesh triumphantly; and one may 
hope that the inspiration of his theme will preserve 
the veteran from the injury of the inevitable re- 
action. To most of us the uppermost thought to-day 
is the strangeness of the fact that we are once more 
looking to Mr. Gladstone for a great speech on a 
political platform. Twenty years ago he came back 
from his retirement in order to take part in the 
agitation on the Bulgarian horrors. I was one of 
those who heard his speech on that occasion at the 
great meeting in the St. James’s Hall. Almost all 
the men who took an active part in that historic 
gathering are now dead, and most of them were 
junior to Mr. Gladstone. Who amongst us dreamt 
then that twenty years later we should again see 
the great statesman coming from his library at 
Hawarden to arouse the public mind once more with 
regard to the crimes of the same Sultan ? 
Friday.—Mr. Gladstone has come through his 
great ordeal in a fashion which has astonished 
everybody. His speech is that of a man in the 
prime of life rather than of one who is near the 
end of his ninth decade. The moderation of his 
language, too, surprises many who feared that there 
might be some outburst which might imperil the 
peace of Europe. Those who knew Mr. Gladstone 
did not share these fears. As usual, however, 
caution in expounding a policy is accompanied 
by a freedom in the utterance of opinions that 
leaves the more enthusiastic of his followers to 
believe that he goes further than he does. To-day 
people will contrast Lord Rosebery’s simple state- 
ment that he fears that single-handed action by 
England will lead to a European war, with Mr. 
Gladstone’s glowing rhetoric. But, after all, Mr. 
Gladstone does not advocate single-handed inter- 
vention against the will of Europe. Though he 
states his position in different terms, it is not so 
remote from Lord Rosebery’s as at first sight 
appears. Now as in 1876, however, he can keep 
his own proposals within due bounds, whilst he 
is apparently going as far as his most extreme 
followers. In this art he has always been supreme. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





HE Liverpool meeting, though among one of the 
largest since Manchester, has been distin- 
guished by hard work in the sections rather than 
by any feature of a sensational character. The 
absence of Dr. Nansen and Professor Rintgen de- 
prived the sections of Geography and Physics of 
what would have been an enormous attraction to 
the rank and file of the Association. This had, how- 
ever, the corresponding advantage that due honour 
was paid to Professor Lenard, whose discovery 
was only second in importance to Rintgen’s; and 
to Sir Martin Conway, for his sagacious and 
adventurous crossing of Spitzbergen. Among 
the Presidential addresses three stand out con- 
spicuous. Professor J. J. Thomson gave a most 
interesting account of three kinds of rays, differing 
in many respects from ordinary light, discovered 
respectively by Lenard, Réntgen, and Becquerel. 
This was followed by a two-days’ discussion in 
Section A, from which it appears certain that (with 
the possible exception of the first) these new kinds 
of radiation are essentially due to vibrations of the 
ether comparable to those of ordinary light. 

The subject of Professor Poulton’s address to the 
Zoological Section is to the world at large perhaps 
the most important of all. It dealt with the 
possible extent of time during which our climate 
has been sufficiently cool to permit life to exist. 
The biologists and geologists of the middle of 
the century were impressed with the idea that 
the earth had continued sufficiently long in her 
present condition to allow the present state of 
the surface and of the living inhabitants to have 





been attained by slow and gradual changes. [2 
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1868 Lord Kelvin threw a bombshell among the 
naturalists by the publication of his essay on 
“ Geological Time,” wherein, by calculations based 
on the tidal retardation, the theory of its figure and 
rate of cooling, he professed to demonstrate that 
the earth could not have been fit for organic life for 
a period of more than one hundred million years ; 
and, indeed, possibly only twenty million years 
could be conceded. For the best part of three 
decades the “horrid spectre,” as Darwin called 
it, of inadequate time has been ever present to 
those scientific naturalists who sought to give 
an explanation of the features of the surface 
of the earth and of its organic inhabitants, 
present and past, by the assumption of such 
causes Only as are known to us at present. Lord 
Kelvin suggested, it is true, that the earth might 
have been originally peopled by forms brought 
down on a falling star from some other planet; but 
it is doubtful whether he himself was satisfied with 
this suggestion, which was regarded rather as a 
joke than as a way out of the difficulties. These 
difficulties were especially felt, indeed, by that 
school of naturalists who, like Poulton and Weis- 
mann, regard all variations as purposeless, if not 
casual, and who assume that Natural Selection has 
chosen and intensified those variations that are best 
suited to the struggle for existence, and so evolve 
the countless variety of form and function, instinct 
and reason, of the organic world. On the Sun- 
day during the meeting of the British Association 
at Leeds in 1890, Dr. Poulton relates that he 
“went for a walk with Professor Perry, and 
asked him to explain the physical reasons for 
limiting the age of the earth to a period which 
the students of other sciences considered to be 
very inadequate. He gave me an account of 
the data on which Lord Kelvin relied in construct- 
ing this second argument, and expressed the strong 
opinion that they were perfectly sound, while, as for 
the mathematics, it might be taken for granted, he 
said, that they were entirely correct. He did not 
attach much weight to the other arguments, which 
he regarded as merely offering support to the 
second. This little piece of personal history is of in- 
terest, inasmuch as Professor Perry has now provided 
us with a satisfactory answer to the line of reason- 
ing which so fully satisfied him in 1890." He was 
“led to a critical examination of the subject by the 
attitude taken up by Lord Salisbury in 1894. When 
he read the President’s address, and saw ... . how 
the only theory of evolution which commanded any- 
thing approaching universal assent was set on one 
side because of certain assumptions as to the way 
in which the earth was believed to have cooled, 
he was seized with a desire to sift these assumptions, 
and to inquire whether they would bear the weight 
of such far-reaching conclusions.” 

He found that the basis of Kelvin’s calculations 
was the assumption that the earth conducts 
uniformly throughout its thickness. But if, as is 
more probable, the conductivity of the earth in- 
creases as we recede from the surface towards the 
centre, the time of cooling will be very much 
greater; and Lord Kelvin, replying to Professor 
Perry's criticisms, quite admits that the age at which 
he had arrived by the use of this argument may be 
totally insufficient. “It is quite possible,” he writes, 
“that I should have put this superior limit at a 
good deal higher—perhaps 4,000 millions instead of 
100.” Such a change of front on the part of our 
most distinguished living physicist is one more proof 
that mathematics is like a mill whose grist depends 
upon the corn you put in it; and that if the 
Premises be inadequate the greatest man will be 
necessarily led to the greatest mistakes. The sus- 
Picion with which the majority of biologists have 
always regarded the mathematicians is seen in the 
light of this little history to be no more unjust than 
the suspicion of the statistician by the practical 
Politician. 

As the grounds for estimating the age of the 





habitable earth cannot at present be determined 
by the physicist, the naturalist must perforce seek 
them in his own domain. The evidence of the rocks 
points very strongly to the truth of the theory of 
uniformity in the past of the history of the geo- 
logical changes in the crust of the earth. The 
character of the strata as they were successively 
deposited, the types of the animals and plants 
contemporaneous with them and preserved as fossils 
therein, point clearly to the non-existence of con- 
ditions widely differing from those of the present day. 
Sir Archibald Geikie has calculated, from the rate 
at which the land is being washed down to the 
sea by rivers, the rate at which these strata must 
be deposited at the sea-bottom. This varies from 
730 years to 6,380 for each foot in thickness. 
Again, the total thickness of the fossiliferous 
stratified rocks attains not less than 100,000 feet. 
If we assume an intermediate rate of deposition, 
a period of 400,000,000 years might have been 
occupied by the deposition of the fossiliferous 
rocks. But the organisms that we find therein 
are numerous, varied, and in many respects as 
highly differentiated as their representatives at the 
present day; so that Professor Poulton holds that 
at least ten times that period must have been occu- 
pied by the evolution of forms antecedent to these 
from the simple organisms which must be postu- 
lated as the primordial ancestors. Thus the evidence 
of Natural History goes far to render it probable 
that the earth has been cool enough for the exist- 
ence of life for the immense period of 4,500,000,000 
years. 

If we turn to the address given in the “ com- 
paratively new” section of Physiology by Dr. 
Gaskell, we are surprised to find a paper presented 
dealing with a problem of morphological zoology, 
and that from a purely morphological point of view. 
Dr. Gaskell dealt with the problem of the descent of 
vertebrata, and recounted, with a superabundance 
of detail, points of resemblance between the larva of 
the lamprey on one side, and scorpions, king crabs, 
and trilobites onthe other. The result of this choice 
was that no real presidential address in the section 
of Physiology was given; but the president of 
that section read a paper in the parent Section 
D, the reading of which the physiologists attended 
by a previous arrangement and from a sense of 
duty to their president. While the details of the 
paper are far too intricate for discussion here, 
it is of interest to note that Dr. Gaskell con- 
siders the cavity which runs through the whole 
length of the central nervous system of the ver- 
tebrata as representing the gut of the inverte- 
brate which has become enclosed in its nervous 
system, and holds that a new gut has been formed 
in the vertebrata. 

Of the other addresses we would especially direct 
attention to Mr. Evans's very interesting lecture on 
the “ Eastern Question in Anthropology,” accepting 
the thesis that the white race, with its proper 
civilisation, arose in the area known as Eurafrica, 
between the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans, between 
the Libyan Desert and what is now the Sahara and 
an icier Baltic stretching its vast arms to the Ponto- 
Caspian Basin. His description of the action and 
reaction of Oriental influences on Eurafrican civilisa- 
tion was of singular interest. 








THE OPENING OF THE IRON GATES. 


O-MORROW will be a red-letter day in the 
history of South-Eastern Europe, for it is 
then that the Austrian Emperor, accompanied by 
King Carol of Roumania and King Alexander of 
Servia, will formally open the new channel which 
has been blasted, at enormous cost, through the 
famous Iron Gates of the Lower Danube. Of all the 
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works which have been undertaken to commemorate 
the millenary of the Hungarian kingdom, this is un- 
doubtedly the most useful and the least contentious ; 
for, while the historical reminiscences of the Buda- 
Pesth Exhibition have excited the indignation of 
the Serbs and the ridicule of the Roumanians, who 
steadily refused to join in the glorification of the 
Magyar race at the expense of their own forefathers, 
the opening of the Iron Gates will confer common 
benefits upon all three nationalities. It is between 
Orsova and Turnii-Severin that the three States meet, 
and it is there, too, that the new channel has been 
made, For generations past engineers have projected 
schemes for a removal of the rocky barrier which 
received from the Turks the name of the,Iron Gates. 
I have seen near the Servian hamlet of Sip, on the 
right bank, the remains of the works which Trajan 
began for this purpose at the time of his conquest 
of what is now Roumania. The Roman Emperor, 


from whose colonists the modern Roumanians derive 
their name, their language, and their race, has left 
his mark for all time upon this portion of the 
Danube. At Turnii-Severin you may still see the 


two piers of his bridge across the river; a few miles 
higher up, at the exit of the “cauldron,” or Kazan 
pass, a tablet in the rocks tells the traveller how 
the conqueror of the Daicians “bade mountain and 
stream obey him and made a road along the face of 
the cliffs.” But the resources of Apollodorus, his 
architect, failed to cope with the Iron Gates. It was 
not till well on in the present century that Count 
Stephen Széchenyi, “the greatest Hungarian,” as 
his fellow-countrymen gratefully call him, revived 
Trajan’s scheme. But for many a year the eloquent 
Magyar statesman spokein vain. At last, in 1890, the 
works were started. Gabriel Baross,at that time Hun- 
garian Minister of Commerce, blasted the first rock 
and, after an outlay of over ten million florins, the 
waters of the Danube were let into the new channel 
on the last day of last February. Dynamite has 
done its part, and as you pass the once-dreaded 
Gates in the steamer, you can see nothing of the 
rocks which barred the passage. The swirling 
eddies on the surface alone remind you of what still 
lucks below. From the formal opening to-morrow 
the freedom of the Danube will date, and the Iron 
Gates will soon be merely a reminiscence. 

But these few miles of the Danube, by common 
consent the finest bit of river scenery in Europe, 
possess an old-world charm which no modern im- 
provements can destroy. The bright little town 
of Turnii-Severin has managed to preserve a fine 
flavour of the antique by naming its principal streets 
after Trajan and his Dacian antagonist, Decebalus. 
The polished articles of the local paper, edited by 
one of the Liberal leaders of Roumania, are written 
in a “soft bastard Latin” which might easily pass 
for Ciceronian prose. On the island of Ada-Kaleh, 
just above the Iron Gates, you are transported 
back to the bad old times, when the Crescent 
still waved over the Danube, and the Turk was at 
the gates of Vienna. Few people in Western Europe 
know that there still exists on this islet, half-way 
between Hungary and Servia, a Turkish colony, 
preserving its own laws, worshipping in its own 
fashion, electing its own chief magistrate, and pro- 
tected, just as Bosnia is protected, by the sheltering 
wings of the Austrian double-eagle. From the dis- 
mantled battlements of its citadel the Turkish flag 
still flies, while a genuine Turkish bazaar, presenting 
rather a bank-holiday appearance, and a large 
mosque with some fine old Turkish tombs adjoin- 
ing it, testify to the nationality of the islanders. 
I met the burgomaster, as the Austrians call 
him—a big, burly Turk, with a flowing white 
beard. Although the Treaty of Berlin has given 
Austria-Hungary the right of garrisoning the island, 
the burgomaster finds no difficulty in keeping order 
among bis 480 subjects. Enjoying practical freedom 


from Customs dues, the natives of Ada-Kaleh drive a 
roaring trade; and the prosperity of their little com- 
munity uncer Austrian protection forms a striking 


contrast to the anarchy which prevails in the Turkish 
Empire. Ada-Kaleh was once a fortress of enormous 
strength, a barrier as effective as the Iron Gates 
themselves; but its triple ring of forts and moats 
is now abandoned to the lizards and the frogs, and 
a fine Turkish inscription is all that is left to tell of 
the great deeds of Mahmoud Khan, the terror of all 
his neighbours, who used to swoop down from this 
island-home upon the fertile plains of Hungary in 
days gone by. Those who believe with Baron von 
Kallay that the true solution of the Eastern Question 
is a Western protectorate will find an example of 
their theory in the miniature commonwealth of Ada- 
Kaleh. 

The meeting of the three rulers of the lower 
Danube has a political interest, quite apart from the 
importance of the commercial undertaking which it 
is intended to inaugurate. It is not generally known 
that this will be the first time in his long reign that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph has ever visited one of 
the small Balkan States, which yet play a very con- 
siderable part in the foreign policy of the Dual 
Monarchy. His approaching journey into Roumania 
will therefore be an entirely new departure. There 
have been moments when the Emperor, in his 
capacity of King of Hungary, would have been 
anything but welcome at Bucharest. For, just as 
the Italians have their “ unredeemed Italy” in the 
Austrian dominions, so the Roumanians sometimes 
think longingly of that “big Roumania” which the old 
Wallachian prince, Michael the Brave, realised three 
centuries ago by uniting the Roumanians of Hungary 
with those of his own country. A year or two ago 
the “Daco-Roumanian” movement, as it is called, 
was very active, and caused some embarrassment to 
Austro-Hungarian statesmen, for 17 per cent. of 
the population of Hungary speak Roumanian as 
their native language. But the Roumanian Ministers 
have disowned all official sympathy with the “ big 
Roumanian” idea, and have drawn closer to the 
Triple Alliance. The visit of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph is the outward and visible sign of this better 
understanding between the two countries on either 
side of the Carpathians. As Sir Charles Dilke has 
pointed out, the Roumanian army, which is still 
more efficient to-day than it was at Plevna in 1877, 
would be a most valuable ally of the three allied 
Powers in the event of a war against Russia. For 
it would have to bear the brunt of the Russian 
attack upon the Balkan Peninsula, while in the last 
war it gave the Russians a free passage from the 
Pruth to the Danube. Since the opening of the 
new bridge at Cernavoda, it is now more than ever 
on the direct route to Constantinople. The Austrian 
Emperor, who has recently lost the influence over 
Servia which he enjoyed in King Milan's time, is 
therefore ylad to be on good terms with Roumania, 
more especially as the three Slavonic States of the 
Balkans have formed a new Triple Alliance. It 
would be impossible for him to visit Belgrade in 
the present state of feeling there; but he will be 
well received in Bucharest, and will find there an 
amount of display and a love of luxury which 
hardly exist in Vienna itself. 








THE RUSSIAN IMAGINATION. 





HE post of Imperial historiographer is no sinecure 

when its holder has to accompany the heir to 4 
great Empire on a momentous tour through foreign 
lands, and write a tremendous narrative of the 
expedition for the edification not only of his own 
countrymen, but of other peoples. This is the 
task which fell to Prince Ookhtomsky, hitherto 
unknown to European fame, but henceforth re- 
nowned in the literature of travel. The English 
reader who has before him the first volume of the 
Prince's work, a most sumptuous publication by 





Messrs. Constable & Co., must be simply staggered 
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by such copious industry and by the free rein which 
the author has given to a fertile imagination, This 
does not mean that the Prince is a romancer, 
a modern Marco Polo; he sets down facts with com- 
mendable accuracy; his official training has made 
him most scrupulously minute in the observation of 
ceremonial, especially of the uniforms worn by 
exalted personages. But his most noteworthy 
quality is a fresh young Russian imagination let 
loose in the East—such an imagination as inspired 
the early British pioneers and adventurers in India, 
with whose achievements, indeed, he has a warm 
and even boyish sympathy. Evidently he finds 
the Anglo-Indian to-day cold and matter-of- 
fact, very unlike the Clives who carved dominion 
with the sword in the palmy days of “John 
Company.” Prince Ookhtomsky belongs intel- 
lectually to that romantic period. He is fascin- 
ated by the historic splendour of India, by her 
palaces and temples, by the weird legends of her 
religions and of the warrior-priests who moulded 
her destinies before the British powers tamed the 
tribal savagery to a Western yoke. No English- 
man dreams of writing in this spirit now. Our 
globe-trotters have exhausted the interest of India; 
and when they write, it is not of her history or her 
myths, but chiefly of pig-sticking, of the state of 
our Indian army, of mountaineering, or the strange- 
ness of Oriental meals. 

The present historiographer accompanied Nicholas 
Il. when he was Cesarewitch, on that memorable 
journey which nearly came to a tragic end in Japan. 
The book is nominally an account of the Cesare- 
witch’s travels, but it bears no impress of Imperial 
individuality. What Nicholas thought and said at 
Cairo, on the summit of the Great Pyramid, in the 
shadow of the Sphinx, in the city of Aurungzebe, we 
do not know. Prince Ookhtomsky speaks from time 
to time of the “illustrious travellers,” and of the 
ceremonious greetings accorded them; but except 
that the Cesarewitch was the first of the party 
to ascend the Pyramid of Cheops, we have no 
instance of his initiative. All the eloquent reflec- 
tions amidst the ruins of Thebes and the tombs of 
the Pharaohs are evolved from the chronicler’s brain. 
It is he who wonders why those rulers “ became 
so great, and why there seems to be something 
wanting in us as compared with them.” After that 
let it not be said that the Prince is an obsequious 
courtier, intent on flattering his Imperial master. 
To say, in so many words, that the Autocrat of All 
the Russias is a smaller man than one of these 
Pharaohs, is to show an independence of judg- 
ment that excites a fearful admiration. Time was 
when Siberia would have been the reward of such 
originality. Catherine or the great Peter would 
scarcely have brooked this audacious comparison. 
To what must the superiority of the ancient 
Egyptian monarchs be ascribed? The _historio- 
grapher’s philosophy has fathomed the secret. 
“We place less value on the passing moment 
than they did.” They did not suffer from that 
malady of doubt of all things in heaven or earth 
which paralyses so much of modern effort, even 
the effort of Imperial minds. They had a supreme 
conviction that they were as the gods, and this 
convenient and most stimulating doctrine carried 
them through difficulties which would make a 
Sovereign in our own day no better than a quivering 
aspen. Such seems to be the thought of the 
historiographer, though he has prudently refrained 
from any detailed explanation. Rameses the Great 
was not troubled by any Concert of rival Powers. 
He simply executed a divine commission to smite 
his enemies and to nail his prisoners of rank to the 
walls of the Theban temples. Abdul Hamid has a 
spark of this spirit; but he practises the tradition 
on a defenceless people, while the Concert looks on, 
occasionally hooting the villain of the’piece, but care- 
fully abstaining from more tangible intervention. 

Clearly the Prince’s imagination revolts against 
the restraints which hamper even the autocracy 











which it is his pride to serve. He glances over the 
Nile and sees the “unsightly outlines of one of 
Cook’s two-storeyed steamers bearing a party of 
foreign tourists who with fevered haste attempt to 
‘do’ Upper Egypt,” while native forgers of an- 
tiquities are driving their donkeys towards Luxor, 
He would rather see the Nile swarming with 
“hundreds of ships bearing to Thebes the treasures 
of the South and the East,” and weary and dusty 
caravans “bringing gold and gems from the 
mines.” In India his fancy makes Russians of 
the natives, in whose faces and garb “there seems 
to lurk something familiar and home-like.” “Is 
this, then, a mere accident? Or are there no grounds 
for believing that we are but little changed by 
Western civilisation, and that they, congealed in the 
mould of an almost prehistoric antiquity, are our 
brethren, not by blood alone, but also by some inner 
seal laid both on us and on them?” This “inner 
seal” is capable of infinite expansion. Brigham 
Young was wont to seal unto himself a multitude 
of wives. British enterprise does the sealing busi- 
ness pretty well all over the earth ; but it lacks that 
imaginative fire which enables the Muscovite boldly 
to divest himself of “ Western civilisation,” and to 
claim kinship with Oriental peoples no nearer to him 
than the Lost Tribes. It may be this illusion which 
gives such an impulse to the Asiatic development 
of Russia. In the rivalry between Russia and 
Britain—between the two great ruling races of the 
world—this imagination, which has all the strength 
of a religious conviction, is an advantage which we 
can scarcely claim. 








THE DRAMA. 


—— +e 
‘“* CYMBELINE.” 


N speaking of Cymbeline at the Lyceum I shall 
ask leave to confine myself to my subject. 
Much might be said about the sources of the play, 
about what Shakespeare intended by it, about the 
effect it was likely to have upon the Elizabethan play- 
goer, about the rearrangement and abridgment of 
the original text at the Lyceum, about many other 
matters interesting enough but not to my present 
purpose. For my business—as I understand it (and 
that in the face of “A. T. Q. C.’s” playful sally the 
other week against criticism as the art of mere 
enjoyment)—is to fix, with what accuracy I may,my 
fugitive impressions of what I saw and heard at the 
Lyceum, to set down faithfully what amount and 
what sort of pleasure I felt there. That it was not, 
either in quantity or quality, the same pleasure as 
was felt by the audience for which Shakespeare 
wrote the play is quite obvious. But there—I must 
be forgiven for harping on a favourite string—comes 
in the virtue of the classics. Every age re-fashions 
them for itself, gets its own account out of them. 
How precisely does Shakespeare, the Shakespeare of 
Cymbeline, affect us now at the Lyceum? I shall 
try not to travel outside that question. 

The one charming thing in the first scene—the 
Garden of Cymbeline’s Palace—is the glimpse of 
white headland and blue sea in the distance; I seem 
to remember the same white cliff in Lear. The 
scene opens with a conversation between two gentle- 
men precisely after the manner of Sardou’s favourite 
opening with a gossip between two servants. Miss 
Genevieve Ward looks magnificently malevolent as 
the Queen—an epitome of all the cruel stepmothers 
of all the fairy-tales. But she tries to make more 
than the most of her part, to get more out of it than 
it contains; for the Queen soon fades out of the 
play ; she is merely a ficelle, introduced for the sole 
purpose of handing the potion to Pisanio. And so 
Miss Ward may glare, and speak with suppressed 
hatred, and “ dissemble” generally ; but I feel that 
it is labour thrown away. Even the charm of Miss 
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Terry's voice and face has not for me the fascination 
of that white headland in the distance. There isa 
sudden change of scene to Rome—the Triclinium of 
Philario’s house. A dancing-girl is half-seen postur- 
ing before the reclining guests; by the time the 
lights are fully turned up she is gone. Iachimo (Sir 
Henry Irving) enters, with a pale set face, heavy 
black locks, and short-peaked beard. His encounter 
with Posthumus (Mr. Frank Cooper) has the right 
air of good breeding. It begins with the usual 
courtesies of gentlemen, and works up by a very 
gradual crescendo to the point where the human 
animal, the béte & quatre pattes, leaps out from under 
the stately toga. The leap comes in a way which 
shows how an actor with brains can really add some- 
thing of his own to the material of the dramatist. 
When I read the passage :— 


Post. What lady wonld you choose to assail ? 

Tach. Yours; whom in constancy you think stands 
so safe. I will lay you ten thousand ducats to 
your ring, ete. . . 


the thing seemed consecutive: I looked for no 
culminating point in the action here. But see 
what the actor makes of it. After Posthumus’s 
question there is a pause. Iachimo draws himself 
up to his full height and advances, while the other 
guests crowd round; then comes the sudden trum- 
pet-note of “Yours,” and again a pause before 
the rest of the passage is beaten out deliberately 
as with the stroke of a hammer. Throughout 
Iachimo does not strike one as a villain — that 
idea only comes afterwards—but as a virtuoso in 
emotions, the sated man who wants a new thrill 
and hopes to get it out of this simple, sincere, 
rather heavy Briton. His object is “sport,” not 
a quarry—the attitude, in fact, of the cat towards 
the mouse. Such a character, of course, will stand 
,any amount of intellectualising from the actor, so 
that Sir Henry Irving's foible for intellectualising 
all his characters—with dire results sometimes (eg. 
Macbeth)—here stands him in good stead. 

In Iachimo’s interview with Imogen in the next 
act the interest shifts to Miss Terry. With what 
art she shows that Imogen, while mindful to offer 
Iachimo the courtesy of a hostess to a guest, can 
really only think of him as a man who has lately 
been with her husband, who can tell her something 
about him. She greets him with one hand, while 
with the other she is feverishly tearing open her 
husband's letter. And again we have cat aud 
mouse ; the man watching with keen enjoyment the 
emotions that succeed one another in Imogen, her 
joy, her incredulity at the tale of her husband's back- 
slidings, her half-conviction, then the sudden revulsion 
to confidence, then the outburst of scorn when the 
meaning of her visitor's advances at last dawns 
upon her. Yet the actor is careful to indicate that 
the Iachimo of the first act has undergone a change. 
He was merely the virtuoso, but now he is some- 
thing more; brought face to face with Imogen, 
he wants the quarry as well as the sport. And, 
almost in the same moment, he perceives that the 
quarry is out of his reach, and that for sport 
he will have to fall back upon the husband. You 
can see him meditating how best to beat a retreat, 
and the device of the chest evidently comes to 
him while he stands there. As he bends over 
the sleeping Imogen in the bed-chamber scene, the 
virtuoso again has hard work of it to keep down the 
béte & quatre pattes, but in the end he disciplines 
himself well enough. “ Art for art’s sake,” he seems 
to be saying to himself; “don’t let me spoil a good 
piece of wsthetic cruelty by euch a vulgarity as 
genuine passion.” And that is the mood in which 
he returns to Posthumus, gloating over the man’s 
agony as the finishing touch to a very neat experi- 
ment in the morbid emotions. There is something 
of M. Huysmans’ Des Esseintes, and something, too, 
of that author's Durtal, in Iachimo. He is one of 
Max Nordau’s “ degenerates.” All this rather subtle 
psychology would pass unperceived by your ordinary 





actor. I am not sure that it was fully perceived by 
Shakespeare ; but it is fully perceived and rendered 
by Sir Henry Irving. And it gives me a keen, if 
rather perverse, pleasure. 

An equally keen but wholly different kind of 
pleasure is to be had in the same act from Imogen’s 
scene with Cloten. Here you get the sprightly—let 
me boldly write saucy—ways of that “ breezy, 
healthy English girl” who has since become such a 
nuisance in English comedy. 

Clo. . .. You have abused me:— 
“ His meanest garment!” 
Imo. Ay, I said so, sir: 
If you will make’t an action, call witness to’t. 
Clo. I will inform your father. 
Imo, Your mother too. . .. 


One false note and the thing would be vulgarised, 
but Miss Terry carried it off triumphantly. Cloten, 
let me say in passing, is played by Mr. Norman 
Forbes rather too much in the style of a jocrisse. 
Shakespeare's Cloten was a bumpkin, to be sure; but 
he was a noxious brute as well. Mr. Forbes’s Cloten 
strikes me as harmless. 

We have reached act four and, with it, what 
Cymbeline has to offer us of most exquisite. Away 
goes the love-story of Posthumus and Imogen, away 
goes the wager-plot, away goes the whole drama: 
and we are plunged into pure poetry, into a mood 
careless of what has gone before or is to come after, 
into the dream state where anything may happen 
and all that happens is well. After the scene round 
Belarius’s cave, I declare I shall never pass the statue 
of Shakespeare in Leicester Square without taking 
off my hat—and murmuring « propos de bottes, 

Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


The frank courtesy of the two boys, coming like a 
balm to poor Imogen’s crushed spirit; the girl’s 
response, at first timorous, then joyous and ex- 
uberant, to their advances; her pretty shrinking 
from her own sword; the lads linking arms to sing 
quaint verses over her body; the stirring bout of 
quarter-staff and sword between Guiderius and 
Cloten; the steep Welsh hillside up which the 
lads bound with their dogs; the sudden entry 
upon the scene of a Roman general in panoply 
of war—what a delicious medley of emotions one 
gets from all this! Johnson would dismiss it 
as absurd, and M. Sarcey would cry, “ Ga n’est pas du 
théatre.” Yes, it is absurd; yes, it is undramatic; 
but it also happens to be something of sheer beauty. 
Miss Terry enters into the dream-like spirit of it 
with complete success, and so gives the crowning 
touch to as charming an Imogen as one could wish 
to see. It is an Imogen of flesh and blood, an 
Imogen witb brisk workaday humour and even 
fun, and at the same time a figure of pure poetry ; 
in fine, a performance that will rank among her 
very happiest. 

After the act of romance, I feel the last, the 
fighting act, the act of alarums and excursions, as 
something of an anti-climax. “Let me dream 
again,” I want to cry, with the drawing-room 
balladist. What are these Britons and Romans, 
belabouring one another (about what?) round 
(apparently) Stonehenge, to me, who have been a 
cave-dweller and chased the deer with Guiderius 
and Arviragus, and sung of golden lads and 
girls and chimney-sweepers? The sight of Post- 
humus and Iachimo again comes on me with 
a shock—I had forgotten all about them! And 
what a changed Iachimo is here, an Iachimo 
who repents and kneels abjectly, and has evidently 
abandoned his “theory of art for art’s sake” in 
order that Shakespeare may wind up on a general 
sentiment of everything being for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. Our virtuoso has been 
strangely de-intellectualised, and Sir Henry Irving 
is visibly depressed by finding the part he has 
built up so carefully crumble away through no 
fault of his own. The last picture that dwells in 
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my mind before the fall of the curtain is the wild 
leap of Imogen into her husband's arms. No, not 
the last—the last is the picture of Imogen turning 
to her brothers with radiant face, while all three 
join hands. They will never forget that cave idyll; 
no more shall I, A. BW. 








THE PROSPECT AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, September 20th, 1896, 

HE first echo of the massacre at Constantinople 

comes to us from Eguin, in the province of 
Kharput, with no details yet except from Turkish 
sources. These report that the disorders lasted two 
or three days, and resulted in the destruction of the 
greater part of the town, which had a mixed popula- 
tion, Christian and Moslem. This town escaped the 
massacres of last winter by the payment of a bribe 
of one thousand pounds. 

The state of things here is tinchanged. It is 
estimated that 25,000 Armenians, mostly men, have 
been seized and exiled into the Interior by the 
Turks, or have escaped to foreign countries, by aid 
of the Consuls, to avoid being carried off by the 
Government. This in addition to those massacred. 
As most of those remaining have had their business 
taken from them, the poverty and suffering here are 
already great and must soon become appalling. All 
business is at an end, and this is apparent every- 
where. The traffic of the Bosphorus steamers has 
fallen off almost half; the hotels are empty. Even 
Cook has closed his office here. The Turks profess 
to have discovered great stores of dynamite and arms, 
as well as all the papers of the revolutionists; but 
this, I am assured, is untrue. I am told that certain 
Englishmen here have proposed to get up a paper 
of thanks to the Sultan for his gracious mercy in 
sparing their lives; but if they value their heads 
they will avoid presenting it to most men in the 
English colony. 

The position of the Ambassadors here is becoming 
absurd. They fired off their big gun at the Sultan 
with a blank cartridge, and certainly frightened 
him for the moment; but it was not long before 
he discovered that they had no backing from 
home, and since that time he has simply 
laughed at them. It is a rather curious fact 
that M. Maximoff, the Russian dragoman, is 
still a constant visitor at the palace, and that a 
Russian general has, at the request of the Sultan, 
just visited and inspected the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles. It is curious, because M. Nelidoff seems 
to be acting in full sympathy with his colleagues, 
and to have as little influence as any of them 
on the course of events. So far as the Ambas- 
sadors are concerned, there is no escape from 
their present humiliating position unless the 
Powers decide to do something. I see no evi- 
dence of any such intention, or any hope of 
it, unless England and Russia can come to some 
agreement to act together. France would follow of 
course. The Czar is just now on his way to Eng- 
land, and it is to be hoped that Lord Salisbury will 
be ready to meet Russia half-way, if there is any 
hope of her doing anything. I am bound to say, 
however, that the impression of such Russians as 
I know anything about is that the Czar will not 
commit himself to anything; that his character is 
essentially negative; that he is incapable of as- 
suming a great responsibility on any question; 
that his natural inclination will lead him to do 
nothing, and let events take their own course. I 
hope that this opinion is “incorrect, but he has 
done nothing as yet to convince the world of 
this. The present is a great opportunity. We 
shall see how he will meet it. The practical 
question for England is whether, if Russia de- 
Clines, she is bound to act alone, at the risk of 
bringing on a European war, or whether there 
is anything which she can do to set matters 
right here without bringing on a war. Lord Salis- 





bury has practically answered this question in the 
negative, and I am afraid that the same answer 
will be given again—that nothing can be done 
unless at least France and Russia agree to it. It is 
certain that Austria and Germany will not lend 
their aid. I am coming to feel, with Mr. Freeman 
and with the Montenegrins, that Austria is not much 
better than Turkey—not much better now than 
when she tyrannised over Italy. This is too strong 
to be literally true, but there is a foundation of 
truth in it. Perish the Armenians and all other 
Christians in Turkey, she says, rather than damage 
my prospects in Macedonia. 

As to the duty of England, I am not sure that 
Lord Salisbury’s answer is the right one. I am not 
sure that it is not her duty to act—even if she had to 
act alone. It will not be her fault if other Powers 
seize upon this occasion to make war. If the British 
Ambassador had been killed the other day, in place 
of 5,000 Armenians, would she have hesitated for 
fear of a European war? If England distinctly 
declared her intention not to seiza any part of the 
Ottoman Empire or force the full settlement of the 
Eastern Question, I do not believe that any Power 
would stir up a general war. If Russia knew that 
England would act alone, if necessary, she would be 
the more inclined to come to terms for united action, 
Still, this is not a question that I am inclined to 
dogmatise upon. There are too many factors in the 
problem of which I am ignorant. The last Revue 
des Deux Mondes says that something must be done 
which will at once maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, strengthen the authority of the 
Saltan, and secure the rights of the Christians— 
which latter can only be done by confiding them to 
the care of the Ambassadors and Consuls of the 
Powers. This is very strong for the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, which has hardly alluded to 
Turkey during the past year, and is so far 
encouraging, indicating as it does an awakening 
of public interest in France; but so long as Sultan 
Hamid is on the throne, he will continue to laugh 
at the threats of Ambassadors and to rule as he 
pleases. The French Government understands this, 
and is quite as ready to act as that of England, if 
the Czar will permit it. This is a hopeful side of 
the question. But, on the whole, the best-informed 
men in Constantinople are not hopeful. They 
believe that nothing will be done by any Power, 
and that Constantinople is ruined. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ARMENIA. 
Sir,—The feeling of England is steadily rising, and soon the 
word “ Passion,” as Lord Rosebery has called it, will be the 
only word left to describe it. 

When our children’s children read in their History how 
that “‘the Crescent massacred at will the servants of the Cross, 
in a massacre so prolonged and so cruel that it rivalled the 
Roman persecution of the early Christians,” it will be more 
honourable to us that this at least will be written : that ‘ One 
nation raised its voice in a loud and deep protest, and gave the 
Government of the day all the moral support in its power” ; 
especially when they read further that “Great Britain, with 
other nations, had been honourably bound by treaty to protect 
this minority of Armenian Christians.” hether something 
more worthy will be written we shall know before very long. 
But something much less worthy would have been written but 
for the events of the last few days. 

Treaty-breaking has an ugly sound in more senses than one. 
It is worthy of note that the Liberal Press gave the necessary 
first impulse to this national uprising—the samo Liberal Press 
which only yesterday was assailed by the Church Party so-called 
with such epithets as “ Godless,” “* Unchristian,” “ Agnostic.” 
Let the Protest be as universal as it can be made; but let us 
not be ashamed of its fons et origo. All the world knows it ; 
foreign nations will only think it Jesuitical to try and hide it; 
and, moreover, the Conservative party could scarcely be expected 
to take the initiative; though the stream will assuredly widen in 
its course as great and good men of both parties and no party 
weld together in the cause of humanity. It can be made 
sufficiently clear by the Resolutions that a party gain is not the 
object in view. 
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The fire which now burns through England we want to see 
spreading to other countries. ; 

Though it is difficult to estimate how far the foreign Press 
reflects public opinion, it is not difficult to see that they suspect 
our motives abroad. 

Therefore, would it not be wise to embody in the Resolu- 
tions an emphatic repudiation of any desire on our part of 
territorial possession? As this amor habendi is regarded as 
our besetting sin, we should make it transparently clear that 
we have no ulterior design whatever. If we can make them 
believe we are sincere—and there is nothing like a proclamation, 
a message from people to people—to that extent we benefit the 
Armenians. And we are the more bound to do this seeing that 
the old spirit of aggrandisement still lingers on. 

Meetings are being held, telling speeches delivered, enthu- 
siastic resolutions passed. This is good; but this has been done 
before. Hear what an Armenian said at Hackney a few days 
ago; “That meeting (St. James’s Hall, London) had cost his 
countrymen two hundred thousand lives; because, after that, 
Englishmen went to sleep.” 

Vords in this case are simply mischievous and cynical 
unless action is to follow; and England has no right to rest 
until she has made the Armenian feel as safe in the East as he 
would in London, the city of toleration. If that be impossible, 
let us transport the Armenians to a land of safety and then 
withdraw every sbred or particle of English countenance from 
the guilty city. But it is not impossible, It is inconceivable 
that any Christian nation should engage in war with another for 
such a cause. It is beyond the range of possibility that we 
could do so if, in the partition of Turkey, we simply played the 
part of a consultative friend at the round-table conferences, 

If this one simple aim is apparent, the petty jealousies and 
rivalries working behind the scenes must dissolve—so far as we 
are concerned. Let it be clearly understood that we only desire 
to safeguard the Armenians and thus fulfil our treaty obliga- 
tions, and that to do this we will relinquish what formerly we 
coveted—even to Constantinople and Cyprus! What contention 
then remains in this humbler attitude? Or let the Powers appoint 
at once a European High Commissioner to watch over the 
Armenian Christians, and let him be invested with all the 
authority he requires to make the Armenians as safe in the East 
as in London, Berlin, or Paris. He should be responsible to 
Europe only, and should be made perfectly tedepestont of the 
Sultan and his soldiery—in point of forces especially. But it all 
depends upon how it is done. 

But let us do something quickly, or, whilst we fence over 
diplomacy and look at our words lest they should be mis- 
construed, not one Armenian will be left to “ enjoy our reforms ” 
when they do come at last.— Your obedient servant, 


Morpaunt CROFTON, 
Westbere Rectory, Canterbury, September 22nd. 





RATIONAL DRESS FOR CYCLISTS. 


S1r,—Is your correspondent of last week quite sure that the 
skirts of lady cyclists must be “ perilous”? To some observers 
it seems as if the loose, baggy, ugly knickerbockers which are 
affected by French lady yulcte and some English ones are as 
dangerous as a suitably-made skirt, if not more so. Surely, 
feminine constructive ability can do better ?—I am, sir, your 
obedient Servant, A Mere MALe 








THE KING'S PRAISER,. 
U* DER the leafless trees, 
His lean arms clasping his knees, 
Wrapped in the goat-skin’s fold, 
He sits in the wintry sun, 
And dreams of the years that are done— 
The wars and terrors of old. 


“Praise now the King,” they said— 
And he bent his old white head, 
And covered his eyes with his hand, 
And in low voice, murmuring, 
He spake the Praise of the King, 
Who once was great in the land. 


The King who was done to death 
By the white man’s broken faith— 
The Lord of a thousand spears, 

Who saw Tugela run red— 
This man who loved him, said 
His praise in the stranger's ears. 


“His sire was the Leopard of War— 
He shot through the sky like a star, 
Slaying his thousands ten; 





But this stayed the hand of the slayer— 
His ear was awake to the prayer 
Of hunted and sorrowing men.” 


Under the fence of reeds, 
Where the girls sit, stringing their beads, 
By the door of the grass-thatched hive, 
He dreams, when the sun is low, 
Of the Chiefs of long ago, 
And the King who saved men alive. 


Ekukanyeni, Natal. A. WERNER. 








HOMEWARD, 
(For Music.) 
HE falcon perched upon thy wrist, 
His wild eyes hooded o’er, 
Released at last the quarry missed ; 
And thon hast chid him sore, 


At that rebuke he flies thy hand, 
And, scorning to obey, 

He riots over leagues of land: 
Thy yoke is cast away. 


But when the glooms of evening fall 
He wings his homeward track : 

He hovers near, he waits thy call— 
A word will win him back! 


So, smitten by thy deep disdain, 
All day I wandered far: 

And I have crossed the withered plain 
Where tortured spirits are, 


My brain is fire, my strength is spent, 
And I am like to die; 
I fail, I perish !—oh, relent, 
And bid me Homeward hie! 
H. C, MINcHIN. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





THE BEGINNING OF A POET, 


FRIENDLY —but not too friendly—critic, whose 
name I don’t know, took me to task in the 
Saturday Review, last week, for some remarks of 
mine on “ The Popular Conception of a Poet.” The 
design of those remarks was to point out that error 
lurks in the vulgar notion that great poets start 
with their heads full of great thoughts, and are 
from the first occupied rather with their matter 
than with the manner of expressing it, and I con- 
tended that some of the very greatest poets—Virgil, 
for example, and Shakespeare—began with the 
love of expression and intent to be artists in words; 
and came, through expression, to profound thoughts. 


My critic holds that I here make division between 
matter and style somewhat too crudely, “Style,” 
he urges, “ is itself a literary thought, and a thought 
of deep significance. A painter’s subject—suppose 
an Adoration of the Shepherds, or an Assumption 
of the Virgin—is not the sole matter of his picture; 
there are also the arrangement of lines, and the 
harmony of colours, which express his characteristic 
feeling. These constitute part, and no unimportant 
part, of his artistic idea. In like manner the 
arrangement of coloured words and metrical har- 
monies by a poet constitutes part of the literary 
idea ; and it is the part which is most intimate to 
the poet’s mind and feeling, for it expresses or 
involves his sense of beauty. Before he has gained 
that experience of life which enables him to handle 
objective matter with mastery, he is in possession 
of the matter derivable from his own genius, . . - 
The peculiar compositions of feeling which express 
his special gift are in due time discovered, or dis- 
cover themselves; and these are afterwards applied 
to matter wholly objective, But from the first he 


had great thoughts to express; he had that in- 
tangible matter, often more important, and not less 
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real than the facts of the external world, which can 
only be made sensible through style.” 


Let me admit, and promptly, that the division 
I made between matter and style was crude enough. 
Applied to anything so multiform, so delicate, so 
elusive as poetry, all such divisions must be crude. 
Few rules of that art lie far from their exceptions, 
and it must needs be difficult for a critic to say 
“Here lies matter” and “ There lies style,” seeing 
that the main business of poetry is to blend the 
two inseparably, And yet the distinction must be 
made; for between the two there exists a real 
difference. However closely intertwined, style is 
never quite matter and matter is never quite style. 


Nor do my concessions end here; for with his 
remarks in the main I honestly agree, and our 


differences in the main simply arise from his taking | 


up my expression “ profound thoughts” and giving 
ita meaning which it can bear, indeed, but which I 
never intended. I should be very sorry to deny that 
a painter must employ thought on his arrangement 
of lines and harmonising of colours, remembering 
that even the mixing of the latter must be done 
“with brains, sir”; or that these arrangements, 
these harmonies, express his characteristic feeling, 
and so constitute no unimportant part of his artistic 
idea. I should be very sorry, again, to deny that 
painter and poet alike must have from the first 
“that intangible matter, often more important and 
not less real than the facts of the external world, 
which can only be made sensible”—and to that 
extent, I suppose, tangible—“ through style.” 


In a sense, no doubt, you can use the term 
“profound thought” of this intangible matter: 
although, as I hold, it is at first in great measure 
emotional. But I was inclined to limit the meaning 
of the term to its subsequent manifestation ; and, 
excluding the poet’s preparatory digestion of his 
own art, to use the words “profound thought” of 
the working of the poet’s mind upon men and 
things. That at least is the “profound thought” 
with which the Public supposes a great poet to 
begin business: and that—as my critic will allow 
—is just the kind of “profound thought” with 
which he does not begin. 


Let us quit logomachies at any rate, and examine 
a little more closely into this intangible something 
which a poet possesses from the beginning. The 
notes of a trumpet, the sight and sound of a 
marching regiment, or of a fire-engine driven into 
action, the vision of a ship moving under full canvas 
—all men, I suppose, are stirred by these, but in 
very different degrees. I am surely stating a 
positive fact when I say that they move many 
& sensitive boy to tears. Tears sprivg into his 
eyes: he is surprised and made ashamed by them: 
he does not know how and why they came; and it 
would be strange if he did, for they come of the 
mystery that makes poets. To be disquieted emo- 
tionally by phenomena which most men take for 
granted, to be obscurely aware of meanings behind 
things, and meanings behind these meanings, and so 
on, and beyond the flammantia menia mundi— 
poet after poet has testified that this was the 
history of his youth—poets so wide apart in all but 
time and sensitiveness, as Shelley and Wordsworth. 
Says the one of a poet: 


“He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-retlected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 
And hardly know what things they be; 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living Man, 
Nurslings of immortality |” 


Says the other :— 


“To every natural form, rock, fruits, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life: I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling; the great mass 
Lay bedded in the quickening soul, and all 


Now I take it (and call Wordsworth’s “ Prelude” 
to witness) that this appeal is at first a purely 
emotional one: the sounding cataract haunts “like 
a passion”’: and to the end the poet’s business is to 
get at the understanding of things through feeling. 


“These things, Ulysses, 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing. 

But oh, what labour! 
O prince, what pain ! 


“They too can see 
Tiresias ;—but the Gods, 
Who gave them vision, 
Added this law: 

That they should bear too 
His groping blindness, 
His Suk foreboding, 


His scorn’d white hairs . . .” 


We have seen the boy startled to tears by the sight 
of a ship moving under full sail. Let us see how 
it moves a De Musset :— 


“ D’ou viens-tu, beau navire? A quelle heureuse plage, 
Léviathan superbe, as-tu lavé tes flancs ? 
Quels rameurs dégonrdis sont courbés sur tes banes ? 
Es-tu blessé guerrier ? Viens-tu d'un long voyage ? 
Es-tu parti d@hier, ou si ton equipage, 
Monté jeune a la mer, revient en cheveux blancs ? 


* Es.tu riche navire et ta quille pesante ? 
As-tu pendant dix ans, devant ton gouvernail, 
Couvé d’un ceil hagard ta boussole tremblante, 
Pour qu'une Européenne, une pile indolente, 
Puisse embaumer son bain des parfums de sérail, 
Et froisser dans la valse un ccllier de corail ? ” 


Here the poet penetrates the vision and grasps the 
meaning, or part of the meaning, that to the boy 
seemed quite unseizable. Experience and practice 
with language have helped emotion to render 
account to itself. A. T.Q. 0. 








REVIEWS. 





A MODERN ADMIRAL, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Sir GeorrreY Puiprs Horney, 
G.C.B. A Biography. By Mrs. Fred. Egerton, Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 


OR the last forty years no naval name has been 
so well known to the general public as that of Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby. It was understood and believed 
that he was the embodiment of naval tactics and 
of the science of naval war. By one consent his 
teaching was accepted as incontrovertible. What- 
ever he wrote or spoke was received as dogma both 
by the Navy and the world at large. Since the 
days of Nelson, no admiral has held such a position 
in public esteem—a position the more remarkable 
as he had no experience of actual war. He had, 
however, a very wide experience of the Service—of 
seas, of ships, and of men. From boyhood he had 
closely studied his profession both in theory and 
in practice. He had read much and thought more, 
and he loved to discuss or expound moot points of 
seamanship, tactics, organisation, or discipline. But 
he was essentially a man of action, never happier than 
when sailing a boat, handling a ship, or manceuvring a 
fleet. He was, too,a man of varied acquirements and 
accomplishments; good in the cricket field, good, too, 
among the turnips on a September day, equally at 
ease in the saddle or the drawing-room, but before 
everything a naval commander. That the life of 
such a man should be written was a necessity, and 
we cannot but congratulate the public and especially 
the Navy on the present volume, which is just what 
such a biography ought to be. It is short, it is 
comprehensive, it is written in a pleasant, easy 
style, and above all, it is a biography, not a detailed 
or a confused history of the many affairs into which 





That I beheld respired with inward meaning.” 





Hornby’s career intruded. The object is to describe 
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what Hornby did, to intimate what he thought; 
and this has been excellently well done, sometimes 
in his own words, either as fragments of conversa- 
tions or extracts from his letters, and sometimes in 
direct narrative. Naval biographies have been so 
often loaded with extravagant eulogy or irrelevant 
matter, written by men—or women—wanting in all 
sense of proportion, ignorant alike of the laws of 
evidence and the laws of grammar, of the parts of a 
ship and the parts of speech, that it isa notable thing 
that this work of Mrs. Egerton’s should approach per- 
fection as nearly as is permitted to mortals. She 
has shown that she knows both what she ought to 
say and how she ought to say it. A very few 
words, for instance, suffice to explain the state of 
affairs at Vancouver Island in 1859, when Hornby, 
then an unproved man, was sent there in the frigate 
Tribune to moderate the pretensions of the local re- 
presentatives of the United States. It was not the 
author’s purpose to write the diplomatic history of 
the controversy, but she does put forward very 
clearly the tactful and temperate manner in which 
Hornby conducted the business, and which at once 
marked him out to the Government and the Ad- 
miralty as a man to be depended on. So again 
in his riper years, when Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean during the last Russo-Turkish 
war, the narrative is limited strictly to Hornby’s 
proceedings or plans. There can be no question 
that, at one critical period, the balance of peace 
or war was in his hands, and that any injudicious 
action on his part might have set all Europe in a 
blaze. His letters at this time are of exceptional 
interest both from an historical and a naval point 
of view, and admirably illustrate his views on the 
difficulties and the possibilities of the situation. 

Of all the varied service on which he was en- 
gaged, that which he found the most irksome, the 
most trying, the most unsatisfactory, was a two 
years’ spell at the Admiralty as junior Sea Lord. 
On leaving it he wrote in his diary: “I left the 
Admiralty with less regret and more pleasure than 
any work with which I have hitherto been so long 
connected.” This was partly because “a sedentary 
life was entirely foreign to his habits and inclina- 
tions.” He took a house in Onslow Gardens in order 
to get a three-mile walk to his work in the morning, 
and often again from it in the evening; but this 
was not sufficient for a man of his active habits, 
accustomed to live in the open air. His health 
suffered accordingly, and the confinement became 
unbearable. But more than this was the conviction 
that the organisation of the Admiralty was very 
far from being what it ought. He himself, in a 
memorandum of some length, noted the chief faults, 
the first of which was “the want of professional 
assistance for the naval men who are selected to be 
the Naval Council of the First Lord. . . The only 
assistance they can get is from civilian clerks, who 
know nothing of seafaring matters or of the method 
on which the Service afloat is conducted”; as the 
result of which, “each Naval Lord is smothered with 
thesettlement of detail and all sorts of petty matters.” 
The second fault was “ want of unity of plan,” due 
not only to changes of Government and First Lords, 
but principally to the independence of each Naval 
Lord in the control of his own department. They 
ought, he claimed, to be under the First Naval Lord 
as a controlling power. The whole paper is of deep 
interest; and though, in the lapse of twenty years, 
some of the points to which he took exception have 
been remedied, and especially in the formation of 
the Department of Naval Intelligence, the great 
body of the memorandum is as true now as it was 
then—‘“ there is no feeling of connection between the 
permanent officials and the Service; . . . the office 
is looked on as a department of the Civil Service, 
and care must be taken that no other office obtains 
greater personal advantages to its members, in the 
way of more pay and less work.” All this, from the 
naval and, indeed, from the national point of view, 
is most interesting. It explains, too, what was 





often regretted during the last ten years of his life 
—his never accepting the post of First Sea Lord, 
No one doubted that he might have had it, if he had 
even hinted at a wish. Everyone was convinced 
that his presence at the Admiralty must have 
worked for good, if only by reason of his high rank 
and social position. But it was not to be; and, 
though he ceased not to take the greatest interest in 
naval affairs, on which he both wrote and spoke 
frequently, his last years were mostly spent in 
the peaceful retirement of a country «squire— 
Yeoman Hornby, as he styled himself, cultivating 
his own land. He died at the age of seventy, on 
March 3rd, 1895. 





THE PHILOSOPHISINGS OF A PHILISTINE, 


Parapoxes. By Max Nordau, Author of “ Degeneration,” 
“ Conventional Lies of Our Civilisation,” ete. Translation 
from the fifth German Edition by J. R. MclIlraith, M.A. 
London: W. Heinemann. 


In the second of these articles, which is entitled 
“Majority and Minority,’ Max Nordau discusses 
the difference between the man of genius and the 
Philistine. The difference is that the man of genius 
strikes out a new line, whereas the ideas of the 
Philistine are those that have been left as a deposit 
by men of genius in the past. “Commonplaceness 
is worn-out originality.” “The mob is commonly 
termed stupid. This is an act of injustice to it. If 
dealt with apart, it certainly is not stupid; it only 
happens to be not quite so sharp as the most 
prudent individualities of the period. It simply 
represents that degree of intellectual development 
upon which the best men of yesterday relied. The 
best men of to-day have, of course, advanced further, 
but to-morrow the mob will get just as far as they 
are now, and in order to have good cause for calling 
them behind the times, or for turning up their noses 
at them, men of genius of to-morrow’s period will 
have to be as much superior to those of to-day as 
the latter are to the ma: ket-place class of to-day.” 
The last sentence by itself is interesting. It is 
so typical of this book of “ Paradoxes.” It is in its 
way a kind of paradox. It is also a commonplace. 
And, at the same time, a little examination shows 
it to be false. Perhaps, by more careful expression, 
it might be put so as to convey a partial truth, but 
it is not our business to re-write it. The most 
interesting thing is that Max Nordau is so con- 
pletely the Philistine as described by himself. 
Without a spark of real originality, he has a certain 
faculty for expressing ideas that have become 
common property. He is fluent and self-confident, 
and possesses a good deal of information. In the 
display of this information, indeed, he reminds us 
very strongly of a saying of Schopenhauer about 
those “commonplace riddle-heads” that retain 
nothing but big lamps of fact or impression, and let 
everything else go through. No one need _ look 
anywhere in the articles for analysis or precision. 
All is in large unanalysed masses of rough-and-ready 
observation and third-hand theory. Add to this the 
spirit traditionally attributed to Zoilus in relation to 
literary or artistic genius, and you know sufficiently 
the characteristics of the redoubtable Max Nordau. 
His philosophical pretensions are not in them- 
selves very much worth examining; but as he 
aspires to be a sort of physician of the iron age, t0 
read each wound, each weakness clear, and generally 
to do for the “suffering human race” all that bas 
been described in the lines of the poet, a brief 
examination may perhaps be not without profit. 
First of all, then, Max Nordau is the most dogmatit 
of materialists. “One thing,” he says, “is certain: 
we see that matter, if grouped together into the 
shape of:a human brain, and energy, when it works 
in the form of nerve activity, produces a conscious 
ness.” To this the obvious reply, now almost # 


commonplace as the sentence quoted, is that whet 
we say we see we only infer, and that we ofte 
infer wrong. This reply is in effect made by th 
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author elsewhere, though he nowhere shows any 
sign of seeing that it has an application to his own 
particular dogmatism. His is the kind of scepticism 
for which the opinions that ought to be held with 
doubt are those of other people. “Only those who 
are semi-cultured,” he says, “who receive their 
information credulously and without distrust, at 
the hands of inaccurate compilers and popular 
lecturers, believe that they possess trustworthy and 
unassailable truths.” But we have already seen 
that for Max Nordau something is certain. Let us 
take a sentence, applying the sceptical position 
more directly to his philosophic dogmatism and not 
simply to his general cocksureness. “Every phe- 
nomenon exists in reality for itself alone” (notice 
the author's difficulty in expressing even scepticism 
in any but dogmatic form); “it possesses, as a 
matter of fact, no connection that is perceptible to 
the senses with any other phenomenon, and, should 
it appear to possess such, it is simply because we 
artificially create it in our minds.” The idea, there- 
fore, that brain produces consciousness is artificially 
created in our minds. This is quite true, but how 
does it agree with what is said elsewhere ? 

For materialism itself it may be said that at any 
rate it once had a philosophic standing; but what 
shall we say of such conjectures as that “ the centre 
of the will is a sort of electrical battery,” or that 
“suggestion” of ideas may take place by the direct 
“transference of the molecular vibrations of one 
brain to another”? It may be added that with 
Max Nordau’s materialism there is a strange mixture 
of old-fashioned “ faculty-psychology.” He talks 
about “centres” of “will,” “memory,” and “ con- 
sciousness,” though, to do him justice, he does 
recognise here that these may be “not simple, but 
complex phenomena,” and that to suppose they 
have separate centres is an assumption. He has no 
hesitation, however, in talking about “ our ego, that 
is to say, the highest brain centre.” Now, to parody 
his own manner (itself not quite original), everyone 
who is really at the level of his time knows that 
all this is simply mythology. 

For paradox, in the proper sense of the term, 
Max Nordau has not the least aptitude. To entitle 
a volume to becalled “ Paradoxes ”’ it is not sufficient 
to be able to say that “this work deals with the 
problems discussed therein with the utmost straight- 
forwardness, unbiassed by the intimidating decrees 
of schools and quite heedless of orthodox views.” 
On the whole, though the author says it himself, 
this is a true description of the work. It can claim 
whatever praise is here implied; but of genuinely 
stimulating paradox, for which a certain subtlety of 
mind is necessary, there is nothing. Occasionally 
some opinion is attacked that is generally received 
by the more intelligent portion of mankind, and 
against this Max Nordau tries to set up something 
like the opinion of the less intelligent portion ; and 
this is in one sense paradox. Generally, however, 
ve find ourselves in agreement with those who have 
found the book platitudinous rather than para- 
doxical. We are not sure that it is precisely dull, 
though it certainly comes very near it. It has at 
least this merit, that though it is only occasionally 
amusing and has no higher quality, it is as easy to 
tead as it probably was to write. 









































































SIR FREDERICK OUSELEY. 


lve or Rev. Str F. A. G. Ovsetey, Bart, M.A., 
Mus.D., ete. By F. W. Joyes. London: Methuen & Co. 


OLD Oxford men, whose Consulship of Plancus dates 
m early in the forties, still remember the im- 
Pression produced upon the University in their 
tdergraduate days by the pianoforte playing at 
® amateur concerts of a young Christchurch 
Gentleman Commoner. They recall the slim form 
aud the dark foreign face, the prolonged rubbing 
ind twisting of the hands before they were placed 
‘pon the instrument, the large prominent eyes in 














fine frenzy rolling over the audience as the piece 
went on; and while all could perceive and admire 
the executant brilliancy of the performances, adepts 
in harmony, with Dr. Elvey at their head, celebrated 
the constructive development and contrapuntal skill 
of improvisations which they confessed themselves 
uvable to emulate. 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time, 
and Frederick Ouseley was among the strangest of 
her prodigies. He was born with an innate sense of 
pitch, imitating tunes while yet in his nurse’s arms, 
always in the key in which they had been played or 
sung. At two years old he had a distinct notion of 
harmony, discovering chords, modulating keys, in- 
venting solutions; hecommencedcomposition at three 
years old, producing at six a piece of music, still pre- 
served, correct, definite, and expressive. His accuracy 
of ear was marvellous; retaining without effort the 
notes and intervals of the scale, he would proclaim 
the tone of any noise he heard: it thundered in G, 
the wind whistled in D, a nose was blown in F, the 
coach-house clock struck in B flat minor; and the 
identities when tested were invariably correct. 
Before completing his fifth year he improvised 
beautiful and impassioned melodies, accompanying 
in the fullest and most varied harmony. Great 
people flocked to see and hear him; the musical 
Duchess of Hamilton wept over his performances; 
Malibran sang with him; Mendelssohn played with 
him; Lablache listened and questioned, ejaculating 
“Le Diable” from the depths of his abysmal voice; 
King William and Queen Adelaide came to hear 
him sing; and the Princess Victoria sat down with 
him to the piano. But that a gift so wonderful 
claimed serious training seems never to have occurred 
to those about him; to accept his talent as an 
amusement, to pet him as an infant phenomenon, 
satisfied their conception of duty; and the golden 
years were wasted which might have converted 
the enthusiastic amateur into the scientifically 
educated artist. It was decreed that he should 
go to Oxford; and classical teaching, alien from 
and distasteful to his genius, was forced upon 
him. He read the regulation books required for 
a Pass; but throughout these years of adol- 
escence the two pursuits confused and hampered one 
another; but for his music, thinks his biographer, 
he might have taken mathematical honours; but 
for his Greek and Latin he might at one-and-twenty 
have been more than abreast of musicians twice his 
age. The Newmania, then in full eruption, further 
laid hold of and distracted him; he was ordained to 
a London High Church curacy, travelling on the 
Continent to study choirs and organs when his 
rector’s ill-timed ritualism had broken up the con- 
gregation; built finally and endowed a _half- 
collegiate half-parochial church near Tenbury, in 
which a first-rate choir might be maintained and 
the chorister boys receive a public school educa- 
tion. In 1855, Sir Henry Bishop, Professor of Music 
at Oxford, died. The appointment rested with the 
Proctors, and through one of them, Holland, of New 
College, an accomplished musical enthusiast, it was 
conferred on Ouseley, not without deep offence to 
the professionals, who grudged to an amateur, how- 
ever brilliant, a prize hitherto prescriptive amongst 
themselves. He was also Precentor, and, after a 
time, Canon of Hereford, and there at the age of 
fifty-six he died. 

If his genius failed, as we must admit, of its 
highest development, it must not be inferred that 
he was a mere dilettante, or anything short of a 
very great musician. He was probably—there is 
wealth of competent testimony to the verdict— 
the finest extempore player who ever lived; the 
spirit which was often wanting to his pen flowed 
freely into his fingers. Often in days of yore has the 
present writer formed one of a group round his piano 
challenging him to improvise. He always asked for a 
subject. One of us would supply a theme, sometimes 
intentionally intricate. In a few moments he would 





begin, and the piece would grow under his hand 
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with a wealth of resource, a command of technical 
devices, a brilliancy of imagination, and a skilful 
elaboration of complicated texture—“ untwisting all 
the chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony ”"— 
which raised it to the rank of a great classical 
masterpiece. Mr. Sinclair—whose two chapters form, 
from a strictly musical standpoint, the most valuable 
part of the biography—describes an extemporised 
Sonata which Sir R. Stewart, who heard it, placed 
on a par with Beethoven. Could some of these 
effusions have been phonographed and preserved, 
posterity would form a more adequate conception 
of his endowments, His memory was as tenacious 
as his ear was accurate. “ What shall I play to 
you?” he would say; nor was it easy to name 
any famous movement which he could not execute 
at once. A lady played to him an unpublished 
piano piece of considerable length by Schubert; he 
asked for a copy, but she had promised not to part 
with it. Accepting the excuse, he asked to hear it 
once again; and then, taking her place at the piano, 
to her dismay, played the whole correctly through. 
His knowledge of the history of music was phe- 
nomenal; his fine library contained not only end- 
less scores, autograph or unpublished, but several 
hundred works on music in many languages, all 
of which, an accomplished linguist, he had read 
through and mastered. Here, alas! as in his im- 
provisation, the knowledge died with him. The 
meagre reports extant of his professorial lectures 
reveal only, without conveying, his immense erudi- 
tion. His aim as Professor was to raise the standard 
of qualification for University musical degrees, 
which in Bishop's time had been almost nominal. 
He instituted public examinations involving critical 
and historical knowledge of the art, with a pre- 
liminary ordeal in elementary classics and mathe- 
matics, and the composition of a piece of music to 
be submitted to his judgment. A tender-hearted 
man, he suffered great pain in plucking ineffective 
candidates ; but he persevered until the stringency 
of the degree had exalted very highly the prepara- 
tion of aspirants throughout the country. He con- 
ducted all examinations personally, and further 
lectured once a term, to small audiences for the 
most part in that idlest of Universities, although his 
teaching was delightfully illustrated, both vocally 
and instrumentally, by the aid of friends, He sang 
himself, in a falsetto voice, in somewhat screeching 
tones, but with great finish and feeling; he was an 
invaluable alto in Webbe’s, Horsley’s, and Calcott’s 
noble glees for men, which he dearly loved, He had 
an amusing horror of so-called “ Gregorian” chants, 
of their unsuitableness to English words, their bald- 
ness unless sung in unison by a choir of eighty ora 
hundred male voices, the intolerable solecism of 
appending to them harmonies for English Church 
performance; nor would he tolerate the theory of 
their derivation from the Jewish Temple service, 
pointing out that the melodic intervals of Oriental 
music could have borne no resemblance to the Greek 
system of tones and semitones on which the chants 
of the ancient Western Church were founded. 
Outside his musical realm heshowed no power as a con- 
versationalist or a thinker. In High Church theology 
and Conservative politics his mind was narrowest 
of the nercow, neither widened by knowledge nor 
disciplined into tolerance. To be suspect on these 
points was to forfeit his cordiality ; not a few of his 
early friends, passing out of the restricted circle in 
which they once shared his prepossessions and his 
confidence, were made to feel that they had lost the 
open sesame to his goodwill. To his inferiors he 
was always modest, kind, and gentle; many a young 
musician owed to him not encouragement only but 
material assistance ; “a large part of his life seemed 
to be spent in promoting the advancement of others 
at the expense of his own.” 

His ultimate reputation will, we fear, be altogether 
incommensurate with his vast powers. Very little 
of his music is likely to live beyond the chapel at 
St. Michael's College, or perhaps the cathedral at 





Hereford. Two of his anthems. “ How goodly are 
Thy tents,” and “It came even to pass,” will be 
always popular ; while his few “Hymns Ancient ang 
Modern,” especially “ The radiant morn,” and “ The 

come, God’s messengers of love,” rank amongst the 
best pieces of that unequally meritorious collection, 
But he will hardly be classed with even the best 
Church composers of his own time: with Walmicsley 
perhaps, and Goss and H. Smart, rather than with 
Sullivan or S.S. Wesley. He was sadly conscious jn 
his later years that he had failed to take hold of his 
contemporaries ; that in recitals and at festivals his 
music was passed over. He ascribed it to professiona] 
jealousy, but it may be explained on more legitimate 
grounds. He had, in truth, missed the early training 
requisite to original work, An artist begins with 
imitation; it needs long discipline and labour to 
shape his ideas into the form which shall express his 
individual genius, to make the thoughts and dis. 
coveries of other men minister to instead of over. 
balancing his own. Inspiration in all Art needs 
this sustenance and is paralysed without it, 
Again, his energy was cramped by limitation to the 
somewhat restricted school of English cathedral 
music; services and anthems lack the scope of 
requiems and masses; and Ouseley’s handling of 
them was furthered shackled by the influence of Dr, 
Crotch, an infant prodigy like himself, and like him. 
self, as regards posterity, a failure. Finally, he was 
isolated by the secluded home in which he chose to 
plant himself, In Oxford, or near London, or within 
reach of some other great town, his college would 
have been in the healthy current of musical 
thought, a resort for representative musical intelli- 
gence, his handfulof boys expanding into a Radley 
or a Bradfield, himself energised, stimulated, kept in 
front. He chose retirement and obscurity for a 
noble, if a limited, aim; he carried out his purpose 
with single-hearted earnestness. He died mullis 
bonis flebilis ; and the many who loved him, and 
whom he loved, are grateful to his old friend and 
tutor’s son for the memoir which he has without 
prolixity and with effective thoroughness compiled. 


A REASONABLE BIMETALLIST. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMeETALLISM. By Francis A. Walker, 
Ph.D., LL.D. London: Maemillan & Co, 


To acertain number of English readers Bimetallism 
is discredited in advance. They know little about it 
in detail, but they know that most of its supporters 
have selfish reasons for supporting it, and that a 
number of the remainder are abstract theorists. 
They regard it, in short, as a fad exploited in their 
own interest by owners of silver securities and the 
champions of distressed agriculturists. The support 
of “agrarians,” German and English, does the cause 
no good; and its ill-repute is intensified by the 
attitude of another kind of agrarian—the Trans- 
atlantic Populist, who has adopted a platform and 
a ratio which belong to a considerable section of the 
Bimetallists but do not by themselves make their 
upholders Bimetallists at all. Therefore, as Mono- 
metallists, we are glad to welcome this concise 
presentation of the Bimetallist case by one of its 
ablest American expositors (especially as it is 
historical in method; though somehow, when we 
get to contemporary history, a good deal of relevant 
fact is passed over very lightly indeed) which never 
degenerates into irrelevancies, and which is a model 
of exposition of the direct, emphatic, downright kind 
which seems peculiar to the United States. 

At the same time, after carefully reading and, 
we trust, duly apprehending all Professor Walker's 
facts and arguments, we are bound to say that the 
question seems academic still. We are no further 
on than the House of Commons and the late Gover: 
ment showed themselves to be in February, 189% 





We feel inclined to say, “ Talk about the history and 
| the theory as much as you like, and summon 42 
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International Conference, by all means, if you think 
it will do any good. But as to fixing a ratio be- 
tween gold and silver now, with so many uncer- 
tainties in the near future, we do not think you 
will manage it. You may say that if you fix any 
sort of ratio which depends on the actual relation of 
the two metals, directly one is found to be over- 
yalued, debtors will pay in the other; and so one 
will fall and the other will rise till the equilibrium 
js restored. Now the restoration might take place if 
the sources of supply were regular, or likely to be 
regularised, but we cannot predict that they will 
be. The great European war may release the gold 
locked up at Spandau, and that held elsewhere by 
the Russian and French Governments; the deep 
levels of the Rand may produce more, or deep-level 
mining may not answer expectation ; silver-mining 
may boom again, and no human being can say what 
quantities of silver may be attainable in the Andes 
alone; and, as is the way with modern production, 
the supplies will not come in a steady stream, but 
in freshets. You will have a dip down and a bound 
up alternately ; and if lenders do as they have done 
in America and Argentina, and make contracts for 
repayment in what is apparently the more stable 
medium, these variations may react against them, 
just as much as in their favour. And how is that 
to help production, or to keep off the depressing 
influences due to falling prices and to the un- 
certainty of any profit at all?” 

Professor Walker's book, as we have said, has 
this merit—that it faces most of the difficulties 
of Bimetallism. It has, in some parts at least, 
the defect of the Scotch minister’s sermon in the 
old story—that it faces them and passes them 
by. The question, so ably argued by Mr. David A. 
Wells, whether the fall of prices is not wholly 
due to improvements of manufacture and trans- 
port, is mentioned and dismissed very lightly; and 
so is the question we have just noticed, that 
of possible increases of supply. The historical por- 
tion of the book is extremely interesting both in 
itself and as an application of the Method of Con- 
comitant Variations. Professor Walker seeks to 
establish the fact that prosperity is correlated with 
a sound currency—though it is rather startling to 
be led to the inference that the Roman Empire de- 
clined, and the Dark Ages were dark, because they 
had not enough circulating medium available. He 
gives valuable sketches of the approaches to a 
Bimetallic system after the great re-coinage of 1696 
in England, and after 1720 in France; he makes out 
astrong case, the strongest we happen to have seen, 
in defence of the French Bimetallic system (which 
kept the two metals fairly steady, in spite of the 
Californian and Australian gold discoveries); and he 
disclaims in the clearest way any sympathy with 
the silver extremists of his own country. Moreover, 
he makes the most of some of the blunders of 
Monometallists, and of the fact that Monometallism 
has never been completely established. And he 
gives a very clear account—from his own stand- 
point, of course—of the results of the German 
demonetisation and of the “great debate” set 
"» by the Gold and Silver Commission and the 
laternational Monetary Conference. But he leaves 
w, after reading and re-reading the book, still un- 
‘Onvinced. We cannot but think that, like most 
turrency theorists, he makes far too much of the 
“reulating medium and far too little of anything 
tle. The “broken par of exchange” between 
gold-using and silver-using countries is, after all, 
‘difficulty which can largely be evaded by the tele- 
ttaph—though this point, we admit, he deals with at 
lngth. The vast increase in the means of producing 
‘erything—silver and gold not least—deserves a 
gteat deal more detailed discussion than he could 
sive it, but it should not be so summarily disposed 
of; and when he says that those who who attribute 
the fall of prices mainly to this increase of commodi- 
* are bound to show a tremendous advance in 


































































































but the irregularity of employment and therefore of 
money wages, which is a serious set-off against this, 
has had plenty of causes besides a contracting cur- 
rency. Professor Walker, in short, leaves us saying: 
“There is a great deal in your case that we had not 
altogether appreciated. But you do not fairly meet 
our arguments, you overstate your own, and you do 
not take account, as a practical man, of the extreme 
uncertainty of the political and economic future 
of Europe and the world. If you want to dislodge 
us from our position, you must make a better attack 
on our defences than these occasional raids.” 





AN IDYLLIST AND HIS LIMITATIONS. 


Second Series. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
London: John Lane. 


STATESMEN and authors do not always profit by the 
one advantage they have over their fellows—of 
hearing all that can be said against them shouted 
from the housetops. Too often statesmen ignore 
such wholesome criticism as mere partisan spite, 
and authors resent it as the envious howl of dul- 
ness against brilliance, or of failure against success, 
Mr. Le Gallienne, for instance, smarting with feminine 
sensitiveness under some unkindly criticism, makes 
this distinctively feminine onslaught on his critics: 
“If one’s enemies have any other raison d’étre be- 
yond the fact of their being our enemies, what is it ? 
They are neither beautiful nor clever, wise nor good, 
famous nor, indeed, passably distinguished. Were they 
any of these, they would not have taken so humble a 
means of getting their living. . . . Who, indeed, are 
our enemies? Broadly speaking, they are all those 
who lack what we possess. If you are rich, every poor 
man is necessarily your enemy. If you are beautiful, 
the great democracy of the plain and ugly will 
mock you in the streets. It will be the same with 
everything you possess. The brainless will never 
forgive you for possessing brains, the weak will 
hate you for your strength, and the evil for your 
good heart. If you can write well, all the bad 
writers are at once your foes.” It is the “ Reply 
Churlish ” of Touchstone and the old quarrel of the 
Archbishop with Gil Blas, stated, however, with a 
lack of qualification which is altogether feminine. 
Mr. Le Gallienne must know that there are some 
creatures so abject as rather to admire than to envy 
the gifts they lack; that there is such a thing as 
ill-judged and ill-written panegyric ; and that critics 
are not always critics only, but often authors, and 
sometimes successful authors. To quote De Morgan’s 
supplement to the lines of Swift :— 


“ And the great fleas themselves, in turn, have greater fleas to 


Prose FAnNcIEs. 


0 0D; 
While these again have greater still, and greater still, and so 
on. 
For these reasons we think it a mistake for Mr. La 
Gallienne to suppose the sole raison d'étre cf crit'cs to 
be what some theologians have considered the raison 
d'étre of the wicked—that the gocd might ba tested 
and manifested. The clever epigram in this «essay we 
are criticising, “Make your enemies, and your 
enemies will make you,” admits of another inter- 
pretation beside the cynical one there given to it. 
It is your enemies—if you choose so to consider all 
that are not your undiscriminating admirers—who 
are the making of you by harassing you till you 
keep within your own lines. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
“ enemies,” for instance, would certainly warn him 
against excursions into the domain of humour. 
“Variations upon Whitebait,” to take one example, 
is like the grin of a gurgoyle, and grotesquely out 
of place among these charming essays. ‘“‘* Have you 
ever thought what beautiful things these whitebait 
are?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I replied; ‘they are the daisies of 
the deep sea; the threepenny pieces of the ocean.’ 
‘You dear!’ said the Sphinx, who is alone in all the 
world in thinking me awfully clever. ‘Go on; say 





8, the reply is—So there has been, in real wages ; 


something else; something pretty about whitebait— 
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there’s a subject for you!’ But here, provi- 
dentially, the band of the beef—that is, the band 
behind the beef; that is, the band that nightly 
hymns the beef (the phrase is to be had in three 
qualities)—struck up the overture from Tannhaiiser.” 
There is little true humour, again, but a great 
deal of girlishness, in the essay upon “ The Fallacy 
of a Nation,” designed to demonstrate the childish- 
ness of patriotism in this puelline—if the word 
may be pardoned—fashion :—* What more would a 
foreign invasion mean than that we should pay our 
taxes to French, Russian, or German officials, instead 
of to English ones? French and Italians do our 
cooking, Germans manage our music, Jews control 
our money markets; surely it would make little 
difference to us for France, Russia, or Germany to 
undertake our government.” We cannot think that 
Mr. Le Gallienne was designed by nature for a 
humourist. He is, however, a rarer thing—a poet 
born—and there are two or three prose idylls in this 
volume as exquisite as anything he has given us in 
verse. When he treats of death especially—and it 
is a favourite subject of his—his prose is so poetic 
that, like Euphrasia in “Love Lies Bleeding,” you 
say— 
“I did hear you talk 
Far above singing.” 


The last essay in the book, “A Seaport in the Moon,” 
is particularly beautiful, and beautiful also is the 
description in the penultimate essay, “ Death and 
Two Friends,” of a dying girl :—‘* Wait till you see 
her face,’ was all that my poor stricken friend 
could say. Ah! her face! How can I describe it? 
It was much sweeter afterwards; but now it was 
so dark and witch-like, so uncanny, almost wicked, 
so thin, and full of inky shadows. She sat up in 
her bed, a wizened little goblin, and laughed a queer, 
dry, knowing laugh to herself, a laugh like the 
scraping of reeds in a solitary place. A strange 
black weariness seemed to be crushing down her 
brows, like ‘the unwilling sleep’ of a strong 
narcotic. She would begin a sentence and let it 
wither away unfinished, and point sadly and 
almost humorously to her straight black hair, 
clammy as the feathers of a dead bird lying in 
the rain.” Yet in this essay, where you rebel 
against the incredible suggestion— 


“Of love that never found his earthly close, 
What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 
Or all the same as if he had not been?” 


Mr. Le Gallienne throws a doubt upon the im- 
mortality he strongly contends for in “ The Great- 
ness of Man.” But he thinks always with the 
heart, and is never, therefore, severely logical. 
Indeed, whenever his heart speaks in this volume 
you are invariably touched and charmed; it is only 
when he plays the humourist or the philosopher 
that he fails. 


FICTION. 


THe HEART or Princess OsRA. 
London: Longmans Green & Co. 

A Mopery Srren, By Julian Harvey. 
Long & Co. 

Turis Stace or Foots, 
Chatto & Windus, 


In “The Heart of Princess Osra,” Mr. Anthony 
Hope treats us to another of those delicate, subtle, 
and slightly fantastic studies of womanhood in 
which he has already displayed so remarkable a 
degree of skill. There is a more substantial in 
“Princess Osra” than there was in “The Dolly 
Dialogues,” for example, but the delicacy of treat- 
ment is the same in both works. As the Princess 
is a creature of the seventeenth century, and as she 
dwells in the ancient city of Stralsau, save when she 
retires to the frowning towers of Zenda, she is 
necessarily presented to us in a more romantic 
setting than the heroine of the “Dialogues,” But 


By Anthony Hope. 
London: Digby, 


By Leonard Merrick. 


London : 





she shares with her nineteenth-century sister the 
caprices and the wayward graciousness of her sey 
and is as true a daughter of Eve as Mr. Anthony 
Hope has ever described for us. Nine times is the fai; 
princess wooed before she succumbs to a suitor, ang 
the nine men whose stories are told in these page; 
have different ways of wooing. Why the illustrioys 
lady should have yielded herself to the last rathe, 
than to the second, or the third, or any other of the 
romantic team, it is difficult to say, but in this 
matter Mr. Hope is as true to life as in any other 
respect. The wind bloweth whither it listeth, ang 
a woman's fancy may be captured when the pro. 
pitious moment comes without rhyme or reason, 
For our part, we should have preferred almost any 
one of the rival suitors to the victorious Duke of 
Mittenheim, but precisely because this happens to 
be the case with us, it could not have been so with 
Princess Osra. The nine distinct stories which 
compose this volume, and which are strung to. 
gether upon the thread of the princess’s personality, 
are of varying merit, but they all possess the 
qualities which distinguish Mr. Hope’s best work. 
It seems to us that the story of Stephen the smith 
and of the surly miller of Hofban surpass the others 
in merit; but all are instinct with life and indi. 
viduality, and furnish admirable examples of Mr, 
Hope’s peculiar merits. If the book suffers at all in 
comparison with some of his previous works, it is 
owing to the fact that each of its nine chapters is, 
in a certain sense, complete in itself. The editors 
of the monthly magazines who demand this con- 
dition from their most distinguished contributors 
must feel thankful when they meet with a writer 
who can fulfil it so deftly as Mr. Hope, but they are 
inflicting a heavy blow upon literature. 

Abundant ignorance of the world, singular lack of 
taste, and a vast amount of hysteria are the salient 
characteristics of “A Modern Siren.” The lady who 
seeks to conceal her sex beneath the transparent 
veil of a masculine pseudonym, figuring on the title- 
page as “Julian Harvey,” has yet betrayed her 
secret very unmistakably on every page of this re- 
markably silly and nasty story. The plot coquets 
with the seventh commandment in a way that 
would be offensive were it not supremely grotesque; 
but one finds it impossible to take the authoress 
as seriously as she takes herself, and the many 
flights of fine writing which stud the book provide 
food for mirth rather than for serious criticism. 
Lilith, the hysterical heroine of “ A Modern Siren,” 
is a handsome, ambitious girl, who, living the 
humdrum life of a petty village, has set herself 
deliberately to fascinate the most eligible man of 
her acquaintance, Sir Guy Seymour, a middle-aged 
widower. (We need hardly say that in these pages 
Sir Guy is generally referred to as “the Baronet.’) 
Having succeeded in her scheme, and captured this 
much-contested prize, Lilith quickly proceeds to 
make hot love to her stepson—who, like the author, 
is named Julian. That he happens to be the s00 
of her own husband, and betrothed to her own 
sister, forms no barrier to the desires of this very 
impulsive young person, and she wooes him with 
irresistible ardour. Having succeeded as well in 
her pursuit of the son as she had previously done 
with his father, the siren conceals her prey 
a certain haunted chamber of the baronet’s m1 
sion, where she feeds him daily, and visits him 
nightly. Within the limited confines of the haunted 
chamber Julian remains snugly ensconced for 4 
period of several months, whilst the outraged 
husband and father of the guilty lovers suspects 
nothing, but continues to dwell peacefully beneath 
his dishonoured roof. At last the scandal is 00 
earthed by a jealous woman, and Lilith flies with 
her obedient victim to Paris, where they inhabit “§ 
palace” whose oriental magnificence exercises the 
descriptive powers of the author to their fullest 
extent. Amidst this superlative splendour the child 
of Lilith and her step-son is born, and the precious 
pair continue their billing and cooing with rene 
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ardour. Then comes in the villain of the story— 
a most portentous villain, of the hissing, glaring, 
hollow-voiced type dear to certain small novelists. 
This Italian—for, being a villain, he is, of course, an 
Italian—sows deadly dissension between the lovers, 
and the impassioned Lilith, true to her instinct for 
melodrama, presently imbibes poison, thus putting 
an end alike to herself and to the very foolish story 
in which she has figured. 

Mr. Leonard Merrick possesses that thrice- 
blessed gift—the power of interesting his readers. 
In “This Stage of Fools” he proves, from cover 
to cover, his grasp of that essential quality of the 
novelist’s mental equipment. The volume is mainly 
a réchauffée of short stories and sketches which have 
already appeared in various magazines, though the 
first and most important contribution, “‘ The Laurels 
and the Lady,” is printed for the first time in these 
pages. But all alike justify their appearance in 
yolume form by virtue of their excellent technique, 
bold treatment, and originality of idea. Uncon- 
ventional as Mr. Merrick is in his methods of dealing 
with our social scheme, his is by no means that 
kind of unconventionality which, in recent novels, 
has so often shown itself allied with a hectic and 
almost hysterical morbidness. He has, happily for 
his readers, no desire to thrust upon them fantastic 
theories of existence. Artistic enough to paint life 
as he sees it, he is also imaginative enough to see 
in it those dumb tragedies of emotion which are 
not visible to the casual onlooker. There is cynicism 
in these brilliant little studies, but there is also 
sympathy, insight, and a singular measure of sug- 
gestiveness. “The Laurels and the Lady” has 
pathos, both of conception and of treatment, run- 
ning through its fancifulness. A young man of 
poetic temperament has been sent out by his family 
to the diamond fields at Kimberley. Pining amid 
his uncongenial surroundings, he falls passionately 
in love with Rosa Duchéne, the famous actress who 
has condescended to shed the lustre of her talent 
upon Kimberley during a brief visit. Willy Childers 
knows the hopeless folly of cherishing a passion for 
so celebrated a woman, and to his rough companions 
it seems an excellent subject for a jest. So, when he 
suddenly becomes blind, his friends seize the oppor- 
tunity to play upon him a brutal trick, by which a 
girl of bad repute, with an extraordinary knack of 
imitating the great actress, is palmed off upon Willy 
as the real Duchéne. The trick succeeds even beyond 
their expectation ; for not only does Willy declare 
his adoration to the supposed object of it, but the 
girl herself learns to love the poor blind fellow 
whom she is so cruelly duping. This curious situa- 
tion is handled with admirable delicacy by the 
author, who has imparted the glamour of romance 
to a story which a clumsier touch would have 
spoiled. Most of these strong and graphic sketches 
are sombre in tone, for Mr. Merrick’s talent inclines 
towards pessimism rather than gaiety ; but whether 
irony, cynicism, or a more cheerful mood rule him, 
he is invariably interesting, shrewd in observation, 
and subtle in analysis. The polished style in which 
“This Stage of Fools” is written is not the smallest 
— in this remarkably clever and suggestive 
volume, 





MODERN MORALITY PLAYS. 


Taz Purret-Boora. Twelve Plays. By Henry B. Fuller. London: 
John Lane. 

THEse twelve plays are brief “ moralities”—all clever, and 
some too clever. Again and again Mr. Fuller, by introducing 
Supernatural machinery to enforce some simple truth, or even 
truism, strikes a tin tack with a sledge-hammer. We long, too, 
for the relief of humour to lighten a little the dismal and 
decadent tone of the plays, and Mr. Fuller has so slight a sense 
of humour as to be unconsciously humorous. In The Dead-and- 
Alive, for instance, half a dozen nuns arise from their graves 
only to tell us that conventual death-in-life is a mistake, and the 
youngest ghost thus describes to the eldest a ballet-dance she 
ad once seen in life :—* Elderly Nun: ‘What did she do?’ 
he Young Nun: ‘She danced.’ ‘What did she wear?’ 





‘ Little enough : a breadth or two of gauze and jewels,’ ‘Ah! 
—_ jewels!’ ‘ Jewels, indeed ; they were better than mine ! 
She stood and spun upon one toe——’ ‘Why?’ ‘—as if she 
had no weight whatever —as if nothing in the world could be 
easier. It was delightful. I think I could have done it, too, 
if I had but been put at it in time. And how she smiled!’ 
‘Why?’ ‘Why? She must have had her reasons, Could she 
have smiled at . . . But enough of that. As I say, she smiled. 
So did I. I could always smile—too readily, too ignorantly, 
perhaps. I had beautiful teeth. I have them yet. I can onils 
yet. Shall 1?’ ‘This is no place for smiles,’ ‘Perhaps you 
are right.’” This is quite Gilbertian ; bat Mr. Fuller in 
intention is the reverse of Gilbertian. He is always in deadly 
earnest, and when he has a weighty subject, as in The Whirl- 
wind, The Ship Comes In, The Light that Always Is, and 
The Stranger Within the Gates, he is adequately impressive. 
He is still more profound, and probably still more impressive, 
in such mystic moralities as The Love of Love and In Such a 
Night ; but it needs mora time and patience and penetration 
than we have at command to master thoroughly their meaning. 
There is besides the additional bewilderment of the anony- 
mity of the personages. In all the plays the persons are 
described in this fashion: “the noble spinster,” “the girl’s 
father,” “the girl’s mother,’ “the girl’s uncle,” “the girl’s 
betrothed,” “her grandmother,” “an old nurse,” ete. ete., till 
you are sometimes as much at sea as in a masked ball. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE has just been added to the Warwick Library of English 
Literature a representative collection of “ English Essays,” 
selected with admirable taste by Mr. J. H. Lobban, who has 
also written a critical introduction of considerable merit. Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of the essay as “a loose sally of the mind ; 
an irregular, indigested piece; not a regular and orderly com- 
ition,” though it doubtless applies to many compositions of the 
cind, is absurdly inadequate when the wisdom and the wit are 
taken into account which Francis Bacon and Daniel Defoe, 
Joseph Addison and Richard Steele, Jonathan Swift and Horace 
Walpole, William Hazlitt and Charles Lamb put into this kind 
of composition. Within the compass of the present modest 
octavo volume, which opens with the close of the sixteenth century 
and ends with the beginning of the present reign, nearly all the 
great writers who have employed this vehicle of expression find 
their due place. Here, for instance, is Bacon’s ripe advice: 
“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider,” and his warning that to “spend too much time in studies 
is sloth; to use them too much for ornament is affectation ; to 
make judgement wholly by their rules is the humour of a scholar.” 
It is in this essay that the great moralist asserts “ histories 
make men wise; poets, witty; the mathematics, subtle; natural 
philosophy, deep ; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to con- 
tend.” Abraham Cowley follows with that subtle discourse 
entitled “Of Myself,’ with its charming confession, how he 
seized, as a child of twelve, on a copy of Spenser, which by 
chance found its way amongst his mother’s books of devo- 
tion, and became from that moment “ wholly set upon 
letters” and at heart already a_ poet, here is & 
characteristic example of Defoe’s power of ethical appeal 
in the famous essay upon “The Instability of Human 
Glory,” which was written, by the way, in order to give the 
crowd appropriate food for reflection when they were acy 
forwards to gape at the “magnificent funeral of the Duke o 
Marlborough” in the summer of 1722. Addison and Steele make 
a brave show in the volame, and such seductive companions are 
they that we dare not linger in their company. Johnson follows 
the Spectator with his Rambler and Idler, and does so, as Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu puts it in her mischievous way, in 
much the same manner as a pack-horse might follow a hunter. 
Swift and Pope represent other moods and other models. 
When we have left them it is but to encounter men who 
present as dramatic a contrast as shy, guileless William Cowper, 
and cynical, luxurious Horace Walpole. Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
Leigh Hunt bring us within speaking distance of modern men, 
and yet as we think of the two former at least we are forced to 
confess that there were giants in those days. Well may Mr. 





*Enouisn Essays. With an Introduction by J. H. Lobban, M.A, 
(The Warwick Library.) | Edited by C. H. Herford, Litt.D, 

ndon, Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 

Fronence NigHTrIncaL®: Henorne or THe Camega, By W. J. Wintle. 
Illustrated. (‘* Splendid Lives’’ Series.) London: Sunday School 
Union. 

Tae Oxp Testament AND Mopenn Lirz, By Stopford A. Brooke. 
London : Isbister & Co., Ltd. 

Tue Boox or THe Darry: A Manvat oF THE ScrENCE AND PRACTICE 
or Darry Work. Translated frum the German of W. Fleischmann, 
Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture in the University of Konigsberg, 
by C. M, Aikman, ScD. Examiner in Chemistry, Glasgow Uni- 
versity ; and R. Patrick White, F.H.A.S., Professor of Agriculture, 
West of Scotland Agricultural College, Illustrated, London, 
Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 
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Lobban claim that the English essay has been the favourite 
medium of many of the greatest masters of English prose who 
have lavished on it the best of their artistic skill and all the 
resources of their wisdom and humour. 

It seems difficult to believe in these days of the emancipated 
woman that many people thought it an altogether unbecoming 
thing, when “ Florence Nightingale” and her band of helpers 
went to the Crimea in 1854, that young English ladies should 
undertake the task. Amongst the first to recognise the signi- 
ficance of this new movement and to hail it with delight was 
Mrs. Jameson ; but in many respects that distinguished art critic 
was in advance of publie opinion. Mrs, Jameson wrote at the 
time: “It is an undertaking wholly new to English customs, 
and much at variance with the usual education given to women 
in this country. If it succeeds it will be the true and lasting 
glory of Florence Nightingale and her band of devoted assistants 
that they have broken down a Chinese wall of prejudices— 
religious, social, professional—and have established a precedent 
which will indeed multiply the good to all time.” It is too soon 
to tell, in its strictly personal aspects, the story of that response 
on the part of the charity of womanhood to the appeal of misery 
and the claims of self-sacrifice. Miss Nightingale, in broken 
health but in serene and honoured old age, is still amongst us, and 
her own wishes—expressed long ago in the artless words “ Wait 
till I am no more before you write my life ”—will be respected b 
all who honour her. Meanwhile, Mr. Wintle’s brief aieameal 
handles in a picturesque manne, and with no lack of good 
taste, facts concerning this brave womau's golden deeds which 
years ago became common property. He has also been success- 
ful in obtaining some personal reminiscences which are sure to be 
read with interest, especially just now when all eyes are turning 
with indignation a sorrow towards the East. No one can 
doubt the truth of the assertion that “ Florence Nightingale 
has taught the world a lesson that can never be unlearned. 
Never again will soldiers suffer as they did during the Crimean 
campaign. Within ten years of that terrible time of want and 
neglect, the nations of Europe met at the Geneva Convention 
and agreed upon certain rules to ameliorate the condition of the 
sick and wounded. It was decreed that all military hospitals 
and ambulances were to be neutralised, and their inmates and 
staff to be viewed as non-combatants. The red cross of Geneva 
now marks all ambulances and hospitals in the field.” There is 
a good portrait in the volume, and several other illustrations. 

The Rev. Stopford Brooke’s exposition of the relations 
which, in his view, exist between “The Old Testament and 
Modern Life ” is poetical rather than critical. He handles with 
characteristic rhetoric and delicate appreciation of all that is 
really noble in human life the great heroes of Hebrew history, 
though he makes it plain that he does not regard such stories 
as historically true. He regards them as noble tales of human 
life, full of mythical details and legendary episodes, and there- 
fore he discourses about them, to borrow his own phrase, in 
much the same way as he might “ preach on the story of Ulysses 
in the Odyssey, of Hercules, of Sigurd the Volsung, or King 
Arthur.” He admits that there is a difference which makes 
the “epic tale of Genesis” more fruitful in an ethical sense 
than these other stories, and here, again, we had better allow 
him to speak for himself. “The Genesis stories, as well as 
those of David, Moses, and the rest, have received a religious 
direction from the final editor, and were composed into 
a whole by him with the intention of showing to the 
world a national religion which he believed was to be- 
come the religion of the whole of mankind.” In other 
words, Mr. Brooke allows himself not merely liberty of pro- 
phesying, but liberty of selection. He looks with the imagin- 
ation of a poet at the ethical aspects of Hebrew life and 
character, and he avowedly reads his own experience into the 
lives of patriarch, law-giver, prophet, and king almost in the 
same manner as he sees it reflected in what he terms the “other 
great legend-stories of the world.” Those who are prepared to 
reject the supernatural and miraculous elements in the earlier 
books of the Bible will find much in this volume which lends 
beauty and moral significance to so narrow a creed. Though 
the standpoint of these discourses is so rationalistic as to make 
scanty demands on faith, the outlook over the moral and 
spiritual destinies of humanity is singularly lofty; and for that 
reason, if for no other, the book deserves to be read by those 
who are entirely at variance with its fundamental contention. 

It will be news to many people to learn that an annual 
income of over thirty-two Inillions sterling is believed to be 
derived in this country from the sale of dairy produce; or, in 
other words, one-sixth of the whole income of British agricul- 
ture. Yet, so far is this sum from representing all that is spent 
by the consumer in such a direction, that over and above it we 
import dairy produce from other countries to the value of 
upwards of £20,000,000 a year. The bulk of the latter sum 
might be spent in the markets of this country if we understood, 
as well as our rivals on the Continent do, all the conditions 
involved in successful competition. We are glad to welcome a 
thoroughly competent translation of that elaborate “ Book of 
the Dairy” by Professor Fleischmann, of Kénigsberg, which 
is known to a!l specialists, and has long been regarded in 
Germany as the standard text-book on the subject. It discusses 








the whole subject in a manner which is at once scientific and 
practical, and now that it has been made accessible to English 
readers, it will doubtless become a text-book in all our sehools 
and colleges of agriculture. Dr. Aikman and his colleague jp 
the task of translation do well to point out the comparative 
neglect in this country of the more scientific aspects of dairy 
work. 

“In all the countries, without exception, that contribute 
materially to swell the imports of dairy produce into 
Britain, great efforts have been put forth by the respective 
Governments to develop and to carry to perfection manufactures 
on which the wealth of these countries is so largely dependent, 
In Britain, up till a few years ago it was left wholly to private 
enterprise to provide technical instruction in dairying, and even 
now the amount contributed by Government to the assistance 
of dairy schools and colleges imparting dairying instructioy 
amounts to not more than a few hundreds of pounds for the 
whole kingdom. In consequence of this, little attention has 
been paid in Britain to a shale of the many important questions 
on which dairying demands the assistance of the botanist, the 
chemist, and, above all, the bacteriologist.” There are many 
illustrations in the volume, and a variety of practical hints of 
the utmost value to all agricultural students. 
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